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theſe wo muchl or over<doe them; but when a m 
ot] rranſlates, he has none of theſe heats about him und 
4 therefore the French took nd in method, when 
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' that be had u misſortune is his own 
1 
| AtriQneſs of hi, lis covers him from ſevere caſuresy “ OS bn 
his ſordng out ſo darbaroas paar, 8 <h-iring of 
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| er eee e- 
.. de of 
rough and fierce philoſophy. The tendereſt part of he 
Whole work, was the repreſentation he gives of Henry 
rn 
he end of the firſt book, in which his diſguiſe is fo thin, 
chat the matter would not have been much plainer if be 
| had named him: but when he ventured to write ſo free 
ly of che father in the ſon's reign, and to'give ſuch 
an idea of eee e Rot: and 
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. and men of other nations, that never 
had ſeen him in their lives, received ſo much uriet.. 
5 at che hearing of his death, reading the ſtory thereof, 
muey could not refrain from weeping, bewailing ar un- 
1 ae perſon only famous unto them for his wor 25 
as: yea, I cannot hold myſelf from weeping as Lite, 
_ be far off my country; loved him dearly, wh 
had not fo many urgent cauſes of his love, a8 man? 
+ "I others had, only in reſpect of his virtues and 
aas, for which he was a moſt neceſſary member of his. 
country; and now God is my witneſs, I ſhed for him, 
7 even whether I would or no, ſo many tears; that." 


hinder me from writing, and often blot out the: letters 
| quite, which I am framing, that I can proceed no für- 
| ther,—Thy father, oh London thy ornament, | 
defence, was brought to his death, being innocent in 
cy fight; by birth thy child; by condition, «thy citi= 


zen, but thy father for the many benefits done unto 
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3 dee; * „ of bis ee 
love towards thee, than ever any loving father hath ex- 
d his coly ad truly beloved child z. yer in no- 
© | * thing hath be more declared his fatherly affection, than 
3 by his end; for that he loſt his life for thy fake, — 
1 DI /Wherefore that which we read in the ancient ſtories of 
Fo Greece, as touching Socrates, whom the Atheniatis/con- | 
EF  ' demned moſt unjultly to take poiſon, fo thou haſt now 
ſeen thy Socrates beheaded before thine eyes; a while - 
ctctter his death, when in a play there was recited out of 
| | - . -  atragedy theſe words: Vou have lain, you have Cain 
EF  -  * the helbman of all Greece,” Upon theſe their words 
SET every man ſo lamented the death of Socrates, calling to 
1 . 8 © mind: that injuſtice, altho' the poet himſelf dreamed 
WP | traſt of him, that the whole theater was filled with no- 
thing elle, but tears and bowling, for which cauſe. the 
people preſently. revenged his death, by puniſhing grie- 
'$ or  "voully the chief authors thereof; thoſe that were of 
- © them tobe found; were put to death preſently, and they 
F . _ that could not be found out, were baniſhed. There was 
8 6 alſo a ſtatue erected in his honour, in the very market- 
place. If they therefore at the only hearing of theſe - 
| Wo Vvords upon the ſtage took an occaſion to be revenged of 
Aut moſt-innocent man's ſlaughter; what more juſt | 
ol 5 cauſe may it thou, London, have of compaſſion and re- 
5 venge, hearing the like words to theſe, not pronounced 
4 only by any ſtage-player at home, but by moſt grave and 
SOS reverond vey, in all places of een _ they | 
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ligion ;/ſo/great was his evurteſie to all men, ſo great his -\. 


Ability, 10 excellent wis his nature. Whom-did'he 1 
ever ſend away from hini, if be were any thing learned, — 
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without gifts? Or who was ſo great a ſtrauger unto 
him, to whom he did nut ſeek to do oue good turn o 
ther? j or | 9 2 
5 —— > 
ſondttarehdall 6 lil ———— — 3 
This his bounty hath ſd engraven Mon in every man's . 
i heart; that they all lament: his death, as the lob | . 
of | their own father or brother; I myſelf have ſbeg many 8 9 
tears come from thofe men uho never ſaw Mant ia 
their lives, nor ever received any benefit from him A 

yea, whillt I'writ theſe things, tears nden we whe N Ry 
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elty, which you exerciſed againſt Sir T#0Mas More? | 
He was a man of moſt known and-laydable humanity, 
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ability, bosch . — 
© iy rng, vie, learoing, er ceedingly beloved 
and admired of all mem; in "ay belides,' higheſt 
Judge of your country, and next to the king himſelf; fa- ' 
mous from his youth; beneficiaFto his country for a- 
ny embaſſages, and now moſt venerable for his gray 
head, drawing towards oldage, who having obtained of 
the king an hdnourable diſmiſſion from his oflite, lived 
priva home with his wife; children, and nephews, 
Having never committed the leaſt offence againſt any, 
burdenſome to no man, ready to help every body, mild 
ddl rab: uf diſpolition:” Th have. given counſel to· 
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le pie — ae _ ke and devour' Chri- 
een v ee be for no other cauſe but this, that he 
would not juſtify your i impieties; his guiltleſs conſci- 
er, reſiſting it; the fear of God, and his ſoul's health. 

ing him from it. Do you believe that this 
your OY hath ever pleaſed any one 'oFwhar © EY 
don, der, or 880 ſoerer * 2 en e 
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PAULUS jours. 

Cans, fickle and unconſtant, after her ac 
Komed manner, and always hating virtue, if ever ſhe 
_  play'd the part of a proud and cruel dame, ſhe hath late- 
ly behaved herſelf moſt cruelly in England, under Hen- 
ry the eight, caſting down before her Thomas More, 
whom the king, whilſt he Was an excellent admirer 
of vine, bad raiſed to the higheſt places of honour 
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10 his webe har i der 3 fred ade” 
changed into a beaſt, he might 'ſuddenly- throw him 
down again with great cruelty, becauſe he would not 
| favour the uſatiable luſt of that furious tyrant, and for 
that he Would not flatter him in his wickedneſs, A 5 
man moſt eminent for the accompliſhment of all parts of 
Juſtice, and moſt faintly in all kinds of virtues, For 
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when the ki! 
| marry a queen, and haſten to diſinherit, with ſhame, his 
lawful daughter (Mary,) Mons Lord Chancellor was 
forced to appear at the bar guilty only for his piety and 
innocency, and there was condemned moſt wrongfully 
to a moſt cruel and ſhameful death like a traitor and 
murderer, ſo that it was not lawful for his friends to 
bury the diſmembred quarters of his body. re ar 
for this fact; an imitator of Phalaris, ſhall never be able 
lth , to bereave him of perpetual fame, by this hig unlawful 
his WU wickedneſs, but that the name of Moa ſhall remain 
na- one and NO Or en 8 1 80 1 oo. 
2 10 K * we oy ts 4. 
bo: 0. R 1 V I U 1 a keen Wassend bush at 
18 Hs that is in a prince 's court, ouglit freely, if he be 
us MW aſked his judgment, rather to tell his mind plainly, what 
he is moſt behoofeful for his prince's good, chan to ſpeak? _ 
e- ; Placentia, tickling his ears with flattery; neither ought 
·— he to praiſe things which are not praiſe · worthy, nor 1 
* diſpraiſe mater that are worthy of high commendati 
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vor approve by his conſent, againſt his on conſcience, | 


| tedious and loathſome impriſonment, ſuch a fincere and 
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miſhm & and diſgrace for ble: 
— faying men's appetites. Such u man wes lately in our 
eee e llent for learning and pie- 
N the only ornament and glory of his country 
Tuomas Monz, who becauſe he would not agree to 


15 


the new marriage of the king of England, who would 
needs be divorced from his firſt "wife, and marry another, 
be was firſt caſt into priſon, one that had ſingularly well 
| deſerved of the king himſelf, and of England ; and when 
he conſtantly continued in his opinion, which he truly 
eres to be moſt juſt, moſt lawful and godly, mo 
dened to defend; it by a ſincere conſcience, he was 
death, by that wicked parricide, that moſt hatefu had 
 eruel tyrant ; a cruelty not heard of before in this our 
age. Oh ingratitude and Gngular impiety of the king's, 
who could firſt endure to conſume and macerate with a 


holy good man; one that had been ſo careful of his glo- 
ry, ſo ſtudious of his country's profit; he that had per - 
ſuaded him always to all juſtice and honeſty, diſſuaded 
bim from all contraries, and not | convinced of any 
crime, nor found in any fault, he flew him (Oh miſer-⸗ 
able wickedneſs !) not only being innocent, but him 
| phat hd Ber we high euere undd bis niet nb 
and truſty councellor. Are theſe thy rewards, O king? 
is dig che thanks thou returneſt him for all his truſty | 
ſervice and . e e n 
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true; but if we bad two ſuch lights in all our king- 
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mente But, ch Monz, thou art nom happy, and en- 
API Ii HY Farr 1/0 
than approve. ' rer, eee 
lie irſelf; and whill chem eee 


life, thou paſſeſt to. the true and immortal happineſs of | 


heaven; whilſt thou are talen away from men, thon 
art raiſed 2 the numbers of hly ſims and. 
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CHARLES v. Emperor dd dass Six Thomas Eliot 
ee 
heard of Biſhop Fiſher and Sir Thomas More's ſuſfer- 
ings; on a time he, ſpoke of it to Sir Thomas Elliot, 
ho ſeemed to excuſe the matter by making ſome doubt 
of the report, to whom the Emperor reply d, It is too 


« doms, as theſe men were, we could rather bave.cho- 
© ſen to have loſt two of the beſt and ſtrongeſt towns in 
« all our empire, than ſuffer ourſelves to be deprived of 
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Tuo Mann « Eq; the, Aurnan's ure ese 
a ſon, concerning his UT O PIA. 
Tus book that carnicth the 1 of al his wary 
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. ö 1 5 . res rin 0 ü 1 
* Haden. of witey invention, —— tr 6% 
_—_ in it moſt lively and pleaſantly paintiforth ſuch ä an ex- 
18 5 5 | quiſneplatform pattern, and example of a ſingular good 
J - © common-wealth, as to the ſame, neither eee 
monians, nor the Athenians, nor yet the beſt of all o- 
ther, that of the Romans, is comparable, full prettilyß 
and probably deviſing the ſaid country to be one of the 
countries of the new - found lands, declared to him in 
Antwerp, by Hyihlodius a Portingal, and one of the Teab 
companions of Americus Veſputius, that firſt ſought out 
8 and found thoſe lands; ſuch an excellent and abſolute 
an eſtate of a common- wealth, that ſaving the people 
dee unchriſtened, might ſeem to paſs any eſtate and 
77 common. wealth, 1 will not ſay of the old nations by me 
77 before mentioned, but even of any other in our time. 
. Many great learned men, as Budeus, and Joannes Palo- 0 
danus, upon a fervent zeal wiſhed, that ſome excellent 
_ * divines- might be ſent thither to preach Chriſt's goſpel 
yea, there were here amongſt us at home, ſundry good 
men and learned divines very deſirous to take che voyage 
to bring the people to the faith of Chriſt, whoſe manners 
. "they did ſo well like. And this ſaid jolly inyention of 
Sir Tuouas Monz's ſeemed to bear a good counte- 
nance of truth, not only for the credit Sir TMM was 
of in che world, but alſo for that about the ſame time 
many ſtrange and unknown nations and countrys were 
diſcovered, ſuch as our forefathers never knew. — 
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2255 e 21 IR © THOMAS bak 
> — think hes on wes. and it is indeed he only Al, in which 
Pr hs k By akin me in chis matter, Fd otherwiſe, the-inventing 
3 1 ordering of ſuch a ſcheme, would bave put a man of 


4 eſt part of the 5 ſpent on other men's affairs, the 


* 
* 


ned, I conifeſs, 1 had very little 


an ordinary pitch, either of capacity, or of learning, to 
" fome pains, and have colt him ſome time; but if i it had 
been neceſſary that this relatioh ſhould have been made, 
not only truly, but eloquently, i it could never have been 
/ )performed by me, even after all the pains and time that 
I could have beſtowed upon it. My part in it was ſo 
very ſmall, that it could not give me much trouble, all 

hat belogged to me being only to give a true ind full 
account of the things that I had heard; but altho this 
required ſo very little of my time; yet even chat little 
Was long denied me by my other affairs, which preſs 


A much upon me: for while i in pleading, and hearing, and 
in judging or compoſing of cauſes, in waiting on ſome 


men upon 0 ;, and others out of reſpect, the great- 
remainder of it muſt be given to my family at home: 
ſo that I can reſerve no part of it to myſelf, that is; to 
muy ſtudy: I muſt talk with my wife, and chat with iny 
children, and 1 have ſome what to ſay to my ſervants; 
for all theſe things I reckon as a part of bulinels; axcojr 
a man will reſolve to be a ſtranger at home: and with 
whomſoever either nature, or chance, or choice has en- 
gaged a man, in any commerce, he muſt endeavour to 
make himſelf as acceptable to thoſe about him, as he 
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time, a in > loops whict 
our lifs; and indeed all the ne which 1 L can ngain to. my” 


fel, is that which I ſteal from my geep and my meals . 
and. becauſe that is not much, I have made but a flow = | 
progreſs; yet becauſe. i it is ſomewhat, I haye, at laſt got Fa 2 0 
to an end of 7 . which So now ſend to you, Wa hs. 


* 


me; 1 for tho! I would 28 ue very happy, if Md. ,, 
but as much invention and learning as 1 know I have 
memory, which makes 1 me generally depend much al | 
it, yet, I do not rely f ſo entirely 00 Ny, as 52 think 1 
can forget dothing. 3 Get * 2 
N y ſervant, John Clement, has 2 "Ea hb 
jt ſhake me: vo know he was preſent with us, as . 
think he ought to be at every converſation that may be 5 
of uſe t to him, for 1 promiſe myſelf great matters from 8 74 
the progreſs he has ſo early made in the Greek, and R. 
man learning. As far as my memory ſerves me, the 4 
bridge over Anider at Amaurot, was 500 paces broad, 4 Tk 
: 3 to dy 3 account; but on aſſures a] Wa: 
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5 him, Iwill believe hilt 1 n miltaken; 
Wd ders remember nothing of It, 1 wil not alter what 
written ac ording to the belt of my 
- romambrance: r as I will! take care that thei re may be. 
| nothing fally ſet doun; ſo if there is any thing doubt- 
ful, tho" I may perhaps tell a lie, yet I am ſure I will not 
85 Sr ud rather alf for a good nillh the an 
. for u wiſe man: but it will be eaſy to correct this iy 
5 ®: take, if you can dither meet with Raptiael himſelf, or 
ae know how to write to WY . 85 
 T have another difficulty that preſſes me e 
Fan your writing to him the more neceſſary: l know 
not whom 1 ought to blame for it, whether Raphael, 
you, or myſelf; for as we did not think of aſking it, lo, 
neither did he' of telling us, in what part of the new. 
bound world Utopia is fituated ; this \ was ſuch zn omif- - 
| fon that 1 would gladly redeem it at any rate: I am 4. : 
+ ſhamed, that after I have told fo many things co concern- 5 
ö ing this iſland, I cannot let my readers know in what 
ſea i it lies. There are ſome among us that have a mich. 
8 deſire to go thither, and in particular, one pious du. 
vine is very earneſt on it, not {6 much out of a vain curi 
E of ſeeing unknown countries, as that he may ad- 
vance our religion, which is ſo happily begun to be 

5 planted there; ; and that he may do this regularly, he 
intends to procure a miſſion om the Pope, and to be 
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it is the rather Wietitorious 1 wo be ambitious 25 


hat one dellres it only for advancing the Chiiltian Feligton, 

my ad not for any” honour or advantage that may be Ft | Se 
be by it, but is ated merely by a pious zeal, "Fherefor 1 - s 
bt earneſtly beg ir. of you, if you can poſſibly megt with. * 
ꝛ0t Raphael, ot if you know how to Write to him, "that you. | 4 4 


will be pleaſed to inform yourlelf of theſe things, We 
there may be bo fallhood left in my book, Hor 


or portant truth, wanting, And perhaps it will not be unkie' 
o let him ſee the book itſelf; for as no man can cor-' 


rect any errors that may be in it, ſo well as he; fo'by | 
| reading it, he wilt be able to give 2 more erte fog 


I, ment of it than he can de upon any diſcouſe concerning. 

ſo it: and you” will be likewiſe able to diſcover whether +; 

— Fo undertaking of mine is acceptable to him or not; A 

7 for if he intends to write a relation of his travels, per. 

* haps he will not be pleaſed that I ſhould prevent kim, in 

- = that part chat belongs to the Utopian commbn-wealth ;' © A SM : 
u doc if 1 ſhould do'fo, his book will not ſurprize the” F 5 
"I 2 with the pleaſure which this new diſcovery will „ _ 
To give the age And Iam ſo little fond of appearing 6 
bent upon 55 occaſion, that if he diſlikes it, 1 will WW . — 
it aſide; and eveh tho he ſhould a approve of it, I. am . ö 3 
Y | poſitively determined as to publiſhing of it. Men's Wo” . _— 
taſtes differ much; ſome are of ſo moroſe a a temper, fo- | +: 2 


| our a pps, and make ſuck abſurd 1 „ {= : 
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. that men, of -chearful and lively tempers, whe 
- indulge heir genius, ſeem, much more happy, than thoſe. 
who waſte their time and. ſtrength in order to the publi- 
* ſome book, that tho of itſelf it might be uſeful or 
pleaſant, yer inſtead of being well received, will be fars. 
xp] be: either loathed at, or cenſured; Many know no- 
. thing of learning, and others deſpiſe it: a man that 
1 accuſtomed, to a ' coarſe and hard ſtile, thinks eyery 
, thing i is rough t that i is not barbgrous. Our trifling pre- 
tenders to learning, think all is light] that js not dreſt up, 
in-words chat are worn, out, of uſe; ſome love only old. 
things, and, many like nothing but what i is their on. 
some are ſo ſour that they can allow no. je; and 
others are ſo dull that they can endure nothing that 
is marp; 3 and ſome are as much afraid of any thing that 
is quick or lively, as a man | bit with a mad dogi is of wa- 
ter; 3 others are ſo light and unſettled, that their thoughts 
change as quick as they do their poſtures: and ſome, 
when they meet in taverns, take upon them among t their 
enps to paſs cenſures very freely on all writers; and 
with a ſupercilious liberty to condemn eyery ting they 
do not like: : in which they have the adyantage that 
a bald man has, who can catch hold of another by the 
hair while the other cannot teturn the like upon him. 
They are ſaſe as, it were of gun- hot, ſince there is 
| nothi vg in them conſiderable enough to be taken hold of. 
And- ſome are ſo unthankful, that even when they are 
well pleaſe, with a . ** they t think ey owe no- 
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ſe an 1 >ithe der; and are like thaſe cd krete, 2 
bli⸗ ho after they have been well entertained at a” 8 1 
or, dinner, go away when they have glutted their appetites, 5 "oF 

| without: ſo much as thanking him that treated them. 15 1 05 ly q 


foo 


But who would put himſelf to the charge of making 3 
a feaſt for men of ſuch nice palats, and fo different 
taſtes ; who are ſo forgetful. of- the civilities that are. 1 


done ? But do you once clear thoſe points with fi - 1 


' phael, and then it will be time enough to conſider whe- | bod 3 
ther it be fit to publiſh i it or not: for ſince I have been at 
the pains to write it, if he conſents to the publiſhing it,. 1 
1 will follow my friend's advice, and chieffy yours. F 
Farewel my dear Peter, commend me Oy _.. 


| good wife, and love me ſtill as you uſe to do, for I aſſyre | 2 
denen 55 Oe oa 0 | 
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ENRY the Eighth, the 
England, a prince adorned with all 
that become a great monarch; ba 
ifferences of no ſmall conſequence. with 
e rene Prince of Caſtile, ſent n me into Flanders, as 
or, for trea 
I was collegue and 
man n Tonſtal ; whom the. kips 


ſal 1924-66 of 180 1 wil * e not 
1 fear that the teſtimony of a friend will be ſuſpected, 
but rather becauſe his learning and virtues are gremer 


- 


4 1 
eee advantage by a 
eee 
oommendations, unleſs I would, according to the pro- 

verb, Sbew the ſun with a lanthorn,” - Thoſe. that 
were. appointed by the prince to treat with us, met us 
at Bruges, according to agreement ; they were all wor- 
thy men. The Markgrave of Bruges was their head; 
and the chief man among them; but he that was eſteem- 
eld the wiſeſt, and that ſpoke for the reſt, was George 
Temſe the provoſt of Caſſelſee; both art and nature. 
had concurred to make him eloquent: He. was yery 
learned in the law; and as he had a great capac 
ya long practice in affairs, Ne el 
them. After we had met once and again, and could 
not come to an agreement, they went to Bruſſels for 
_ ſome days to receive the prince's pleaſure, And ſinos 
our bulineſs did admit of it, FT went-to Antwerp: while 
one that was more acceptable te me than avy other: 
peter Ciles born at Antwerp, Wberis a man of great ho- 
nour, and of a- good rank in his ton; yet it is not 
ſuoch as he deſerves: for Edo not know if chere be any 
where e to be found a learneder and a better brad young 
man: for as he is both a very worthy perſon and: a ve- 
ry knowing man; ſo he is ſo civil to all men, and yet 
ſo particularly kind to his friends, and is fo full of can-(/ 
-dour and affection, that there is not perhaps above oe 
or two to be found any where; that is in all teſpedts ſo 
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v did in great meaſure leſſen anylongings 0 go back ft 5 0% 
e en months had quickped very phe One + b 
lay as I was-r urning 

den is Ace dc, e e eee 
ce r I ſaw him by accident talking with a . 
anger, that ſeemed paſt the flower of his age; his FN 
CONE he had a Jong beard, and his cloak 
joe ng ores hen os eee e 

{ habit, I concluded he was a ſeaman,” As ſoon; as 
er ſaw me, he came and ſaluted me; and as 1 was | 
crurning hs civil, he took me aſide, and pointing to „ 
jim with whom he had been diſcourſing, he ſaid, Ds _ hs 15 
ou ſee that man? I was juſt chinking 0 briog h 20. + 
ou. T anſwered, he ſhould have been very welcome on 
jour account: And on his own too, replied he, if yoy | | 
w the man, for there is none alive that can give you | me 
> onions pacing etna eee 0 
ks he can do; which I know you very much deſire. 
hen ſaid I, I did bot gueſs amiſs, for at firſt ſight 1 
took him for a ſeaman: But you are much miſtaken, 1 
laid he, for he has not ſailed as a ſeaman, but as à tra- 5 
eller, or rather as.a philoſopher; for this med, 
— theme of lor | 
.A * | FE 
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3 50 hs Sink 
ie Greek,” having applied himſelf 
„ particularly to that than to the former, becauſe 
5 ho he bad given himſelf mueh to pbiloſophy, in which he 
1 knew that the Romans have Teft us nothi that is vas 
hoe. Gd bans what is to be found in ge 
Pa He is a Portugueſe by birth, and was ſo deſirbus 
: - | ee > world, that he divided his eſtate among 
Fo: bis brothers, and run fortunes with Ameri NET 
| 8 > "Wa and bore a ſhare in three of his four ye Te 
33888 are no publiſhed; only he did not return U bim 
8 15 5 5 [With laſt, but obtained leave of him almoſt by force, 
8 chat be might be one of thoſe four and twenty who 
| Awere left at the fartheſt place at which they touched, 
4 7 LTD in their laſt voyage to New Caſtile. The leaving him 
1 8 | "thus, did pot a little gratify one-that was more fond of 
3 travelling chan of returning home, to be buried in his 
5 | ou country; for he uſed often to ſay, that the way to 

heaven was the ſame from all places; and he that had 
72 no grave, had the heavens ſtill over him. Vet this dif- 
* . of mind had coft him dear, if God had not been 
| very gracious to him; for after he, with-five Caſtilians, 
bac travelled over many countries, at laſt; by a ſtrange 
good fortune, he got to Ceylon, and from thence to 
Cualicut, and there he very happily found ſome Portu- 
" _ guele ſhips; and ſo, beyond all men's expeRations, he 
1 camè back to his on country. When Peter had ſaid 
4 dis 10 me, I thanked him for hs kindneſs, in intendivg 
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doſe Gilles were path which. are ordinary for firan- _ 

o rs upon their firſt meeting, we went all to my houſe, 
tering eee eee 

chat when Veſpurius had ſailed away, he bigs cs” 
panions that ſtaid behind in New Caſtile, did by de- 
grees inſinuate themſelves into the people of the coun- 
try, meeting often with them, and treating hem gent- | 
ly: ang at laſt they grew not only to live among them 
without danger, but to converſe familiarly with them; 
and got ſo far into the heart of a prince, whoſe name 
and country I have forgot, that he both furniſhed them 
plentifully with all things neceſſary, and alſo with the 
conveniencies of travelling; both boats when they _ 
went by water, and waggons when they travelled over - 
ee ae ſent with them a very RE guide; who: 
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RR Ge Senn 


privces as they bud min wee: and ns tex 25y 
journey, they came to towns, and cities, and to com- 
mon- wealths, that were both happily governed, and 
well peopled. Under the Aequator, and as far on bot | 
ſides of it as the ſun moves, there lay vaſt deſarts chat 
were parched with the perpetual heat of the ſun; the 
ſoil was withered, all things look d diſmally, and all 
5 places were e either quite uninhabited, or abounded with - 
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Y e leſs wild, neee, ents 
5 ſelres. But 4s they went farther, a new ſcene opened 
ee grew milder, the air leſs burning, the ſoil 
= more yerdang, and even the beaſts were leſs wild : and 
== 1 s laſt there are nstions, towns, and'cities, that hate 
3 RS comers among qhenilelrer, gnd-winh 
=_— their neighbours, but trade both by ſea and land, to 
very remote countries. There they found the conve-, 
5 | njevees_ of ſecing many countries on all hands, for ng 

Ls rp Bern he and his compani 
G ons were not very welcome, The firſt veſſels that they 
a were flat-bottomed, their fails were made of reefs 
„ and wicker gry dend is e e were made 
—_ i _— and canvaſs 62 «Ps ih all this ine 
—_ _ our ſhips ;. and the ſeamen underſtood both aſtronomy: 

and navigation. He got wonderfully into their faypur, 

by ſhewing them the uſe of the needle, of which till 
= then they were utterly. ee and whereas they 
_ failed before with great caution; and only in ſummer 
I time, now they count all ſeaſons alike, truſting wholly 
- -- _  f0:the loadſtone, in which they are perhaps more ſey 
. 5 dure than ſaſe; ſo that there is reaſon to fear, that this 
| diſcovery which was thought would prove ſo much to 
| their advantagb, may by their imprudence become an 
= .. gccaſion of much miſchief to them. But it were too 
Ci N | Jong On UC; he bay! fun. 
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ent purpose: and here eee, 


hes pms nk things, * 
nich he anſwered very willingly; only we made no 

22 after monſters, than which nothing is more 
ommon; for every where one may hear of ravenous | 
| 4 ind wolves, and cruel · men · eaters; but it is 
aſy to find ſtates that are well and wiſely governed. 
eee eee that were amiſs in 
ioſe new-found nations, ſo be v 
mg, from which patterns might be taken for cor- 
ecting the errors of cheſe nations among whom we 
ive; of which an account may be given, as I have al- 
ady promiſed, at ſome other time; for at preſent & 
Wande to relate thoſe particulars that he told. us 
of the manners and laws of the Utopians: But I Will 
begin with the occaſion that led us to ſpeak of that 
common - wealth. After Raphael had diſcourſed with 
great judgment of the errors that were both among us 
and theſe nations, of whictr there was no ſmall number, 
and had; treated of the wiſe inſtitutions both here ant 
there, and We tan 
government of every n nation through which he had paſt, 
as if he had ſpent kin e y Peter being 
ſtruck with admiration, ſaid, I wonder, Raphael, how 
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er eee 2 eee 
- rain them very pleaſantly,” but be of good-uſe to them, 
Fa ae examples that you could ſet before them, and 
the advices that” you could give them; and by this 
means you would both ſerve your own intereſt, and be 
bol great uſe to all your; friends. As for my friends, 
0 OY anbwrr'd be, need not be much concerned, having al- 
ready done all that was incumbent on me toward them; 
for when I was not only in good health, but freſh and 
Voung. 1 diſtributed that among my kindred and friends, 
which other people do not part with till they are old 
and ſick; and then they unwillingly give among them, 
ttßat which they can enjoy no longer themſelves. I 
- | thick my friends ought to reſt contented with this, and 
not to expect that for their ſakes I ſhould enſſate my- 
ſelf to any king whatſbever. Soft and fair, ſaid Peter, 
I do not mean that you ſhould be a ſlave to any king, 
but only that you ſhould aſſiſt them, and be uſeful to 
chem. The change of the word; ſaid he, does not al- 
ter the matter. But term it as you will, replied Peter, 
I do not ſee any other way in which you can be ſo uſe- 
ful, both in private to your friends, and to the public, 
and by which you can make your on condition hap- 
pier. Happier ! an ſwer d Raphael, i is that to be com- 
paſſed in a way ſo abhorrent to my genius ? Now I live 
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7 kind there are ſo. very many that court the ſavour * 
at men, that there will be no great loſs, if they ace 
Ge rhe aid aloe with others of my tem- 
per. Upon this, 1 ſaid, I perceive Raphael that you nei- PE Foe. 
ther deſire wealth dor greatneſs. and indeed I value e 
and admire ſuch a man mitch more than I do any of he 
great men in the world. Tet 1 W h do a 
thing well becoming ſo. genetous and ſo philoſophical | 
4. ſoul as yours is; if you would apply your time ani 
thoughts tb public affairs, even though you may bap- 
pen to find that a little uneaſy to yourſelf; and this 
you can never. do with ſo much advantage, as by being 
taken into the council of ſome great prince; and by ſet- 
ting him on to noble and worthy things, which know 
you would do if you were in ſuch. a poſt ; for the ſprings _ 52 5 
both of good and evil, flow over a whole nation, from ' 
the prince, as from a laſting fountain. So much learn-- oi 
| ing as you have, even without practice in affairs; or ſo 
- great a practice as you have bad, without apy other 
learning, would render you a very fit counſellor to any 
king whatſoever. You are doubly miſtaken, ſaid he, 
| Mr, More; both in your opinion of me; and in the 

judgment that you make of things: for as I\have not Wy LY 
that capacity that you fancy to be in me; ſo if I had it. — 1 
the public would not be one jot the better, when Thad - | 
facrificed my quiet to i it. For moſt princes apply them- tie OY 
' ſelves more to warlike matters; than to the uſeful arts ; K 
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pt twice dag ON 
bor do I much defire it; They are generally more ſn 
on acquiring new-kingdoms, right or wrong, than on 
-- governing thoſe well that they have: and athong the 
miniſters of princes,” there are none that either are not 
ſio wiſe as not to need any aſſiſtance, or ar leaſt that di 

vot think themſelves ſo wiſe, that they imagine 
need none; and if they do court any, it is only thoſe 
for whom the prince has much perſonaſ favour, whom 
by their fawnings and flatteries they endeavour to fix 
to their own intereſts : and indeed nature has ſo made 
us, that we all love to be flattered, and to pleaſe our. 
' ſelves with our own notiotis. The old crow loves His 
"young; and the ape his cubs, Now if in ſuch a court, 
made up of perſons that envy all others, and do only 
admire themſelves, one ſhould but ptopoſe any thing 
that he had either read in hiſtory, or obſerved in his 
travels, the reſt would think that the reputation of their 
-wiſdom would fink, and that their intereſts would be 
much depreſſed, iſ they could not run it down: and if 
all other things failed, then they would: fly to this, 
That ſuch or ſuch things pleaſed our r anceſtors, and. if 
* were well for us if we could but ma tch them.” They 
would fe wp the red on lch an anfires, as a full 
cient confutatiort of all that could be ſaid; as if this 
vere a great miſchief, that any ſhould be found wiſer 
: chan his anceſtors : but tho? they willingly let go all the 
- good things that were among thoſe of former ages; yet 
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A l 0 t with this 0 of 1 reyerence e. times.” 
; have met with theſe proud, moroſe, and abſurd judg- _ 2 
nents of things in many places, {particularly once in 15 TE J 
gland. Was you ever there, ſaid 12 Yes, I was; - „ 
ee thou the, ee YN 
the rebellion in the Welt was ſuppreſſed, with a DL 
preat Kane 5 the poor Tow: dat wers din at ee 
Ri. _ 
I en 28 obliged to air ike 5,408 
John Morton archbiſhop of Canterbury, cardinal, je 
ncellor of England; a man, faid he, Peter, (for ' 
More knows well what he was) that was not leſs © | ©, 
enerable for his wiſdom and ritter than for the high” | 
r he bore: he was of a middle ſtature, not 
Suden vid age; his looks begat reverence rather than 
fear; his converſation was eaſy, but ſerious and grave; 
he took pleaſure ſometimes to try the force of thoſe 
chat came as ſuitors to him upon buſineſs, by ſpeaking. | 4 
ſharply, tho' decently to them, and by that: he diſco- 1 4-5 BY | 
vered their ſpirit and preſence of mind; with which k 
he was much delighted, when it did not grow up to an wy 9 4 
impudence, as bearing a great reſemblance to his w 9 141.8 
temper ; and he looked gn ſuch perſons as the fitteſt © 4. 
men for affairs, He ſpoke both gracefully and weigh- - >> 
tily; he was eminently {killed in the law, and had ea 5 
vaſt underſtanding,” and a prodigious memory: and 
. 
_ B IS}; | « 


1 was in England, the king depended. much on | hn 
_ as Is © councils, and the government ſeemed to be chiefly ſup ; 
n ported by him; for from his youth up, he had been al 
7 | along practiſed in affairs; and having paſſed throug 
w traverſes of fortune, he had acquired to his gren 
Wo: elt, a vaſt ſtock of wiſdom: which is not ſoon lol 
1 175 W 'nen it is purchaſed ſo dear. One day when 1 w the 
. EG 7 dining with him, there happened to be at table one « er 


A iS | the Engliſh lawyers, who took occaſion. to run out in u 
1 | ho high commendation of the ſevere execution of juſtice rei 
1 5 , upon thieves, Who, as he ſaid, were then hanged ſo * tin 
= „ | that thefe were Tometimes ewenty on one gibbet; m 

nc 


upon hat he ſaid, he could not wonder enough 45 it 
3 came to pals, that fince ſo few eſtaped, there were yet 
po many thieves left who were ſtill robbiog in all pla- 
> | ces. Upon this, I who took the boldneſs to ſpeak free- 
3 i beſore the cardinal, ſaid, there was no reaſon to 
i Poe.” wonder at the matter, ſince this way of puniſhing 
=  . thieves, was neither juſt in irlelf, nor good for the 
+ -* - public;'for as the ſeyerity was too great, ſo the rentie- 
8 dy was not eſfectual; ſimple theft not being fo great a 
1 Fl © erime, that it ought to coſt a man his life; and no pu- 
1 1 ntiſhment how ſevere ſoever, being able to reſtrain thoſe 
0; +; "Ws robbing, who can find out no other way of lively 
8 hood; and in this, ſaid 1, not only you ih England; 
but a great part of the world imitate ſome ill maſters, 
a that are as: to chaſtile their ſcholars, than to reach 
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ber nem. | Thire ME thanks at Gi 
eres, but it were much better to mike ſuch good _ 
ſup: : roviſions, by which every man might be put in a me- 
n a od how to live, and ſo be preſerved from the! faral 
pccefiity of ſtealing, and of dying for it. There has 
been care enough taken for that, faid he, there are 


ler maya BP Ys, ale ay bite. draw 


vurn, ſaid I, for many loſe their limbs in civil or for- 
reign wars, as lately in the Corniſh rebellion, and ſome- 


mutilated: in the ſervice of their king and country, can 


noblemen among you, that live not only idle them- 


are their tenants; and whom une pare to the quick, 


beſides this, they carry about with them a huge num- 
ber of idle fellows, who never learned any art by which 


985 
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any handicrafts, and there is huſbandry, by which | 


er mind to follow ill courſes, . That will not ſerve your. 


time ago in your wars with France, who being _ | 


no more follow their old trades, and are too old te to 
learn new ones: but ſince wars are only accidental 
things, and have intervals, let us conſider thoſe things 
that fall out every day, There is à great number of 


ſelves as drones, ſabſiſting by other mens labours, who | : | 


and thereby raiſe their revenues; this being the only. 
inſtance of their frugality, for in all ather things they | 
are prodigal, even to the beggaring of themſelves: butt 


they may gain their living; and theſe, as ſoon as either 
| their lord dies, or they themſelves fall fick, are turned 
e for your . 9 
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| Heir is not able to keep together ſo great a family a 

| thepredeceſſor.did: now when the ſtomachs of thoſe 
chat are thus turned out of doors, grow keen, they rob 
ieee e for after 
that, by wandering about, they have worn out both 

as phe ade Jeans, and are tattered, and 

| Jook ghaſtly, men of quality will not entertain them, 
aud poor men dare not do it; knowing that one who 
has been bred up to idleneſs and pleaſure, and who was 
"uſed to walk about with his ſword and buckler, deſpi- 
fing all the neighbourhood with an infoſent ſcorn, 

far below him, is not fit for the ſpade and mattockj 

3 nor will he ſerve a poor man for ſo ſmall a hire, and 1 
' ſo low a diet as he can afford. To this he anfwered, 
5 this ſort of men ought to be particularly cheriſhed a- 
mong us, for in them conſiſts the force of the armies 
for which we may have occaſion; fince their birth ih» 
ſpires them with a nobler ſenſe of honour, than is to be 
found among tradeſmen or ploughmen. Tou may as, 
well fay, replied I, that you muſt cheriſh thieves on the 
needunt of wars, for you never will want the one, as | 

| long as you have the other; and as robbers proye ſome- 
times gallant ſoldiers, ſo ſoldiers prove often brave 
tobbers; ſo near an alliance there is between thoſe two. 

- forts of life. But this bad cuſtom of keeping many ſer- 
yants, that is ſo common among you, is not peculiar to 

I matars eee eee 
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the 
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7, upon the ſame account that you plead for thoſe - 


dine 3. They think raw men are not to be 

pende- on, a occaſions for 
making war, that they nay toxin ag eee 
the art of cutting throats, or as Salluſt obſerved, for 
keeping theit hands in uſe, that they may not grow 
dull by too long intermiſſion. But France, has learn'd 
to its colt; how dangerous it is to feed ſuch beaſts. 
The fate of the Romans, Carthaginians, and Syrians, 
and many other nations, and cities, which were both 
overturned, and quite ruined by thoſe ſtanding armies, . 
| ſhould make others wiſer : and the folly of this maxim 
of the French, appears plainly even from this, that their 
trained ſoldiers find your raw men prove often too hard 
for them; of which I will not ſay much, leſt you may 
cin L dame the Engliſh nation. Every day's expeti- 
ence ſhews, that the mechanics in the towns, or the 
clowns in the country, are not affraid of fighting vi 
thoſe idle gentlemen, if they are not diſabled by ſome 


Want, ſo that you need not fear, that thoſe well-ſhaped 
and n men, * it is only ſuch that 2 
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Fete reiners abou niblemen: this being a maxim af 
teſm n, that it is neceſſary for the 


- misfortune in their body, or diſpirited by extreme 
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x nation can be called a peace: and theſe: are kept i in 1 4 
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feeble with caſe, and are ſoftened with. their effeminan 
mangpeęr of life, would be leſs fit for action if they wen 
Vell bred and well employed. And it ſeems: very un. 
reaſonable, that for the proſpect of war, Which you 
need neyer have but when yon pleaſe, yon ſhould main 
1 tain ſo many idle men, as will always diſturb you. in 
time of peace, which is ever to be more conſidered tha 
Var. But I do not think that this rieceſſiry of ſtealing 
ariſes only from hence; there is another cauſe of it that 
is more peculiar to England. Whit is that? ſaid the 
| cardinal: The . increaſe of paſtare, ſald I, by Which 
Jour ſheep, that are naturally mild, and eaſily kept i 
order, may be ſaid now to devour men, and unpeople, 
not only villages, but towns : for wherever it is found, 
that the ſheep of any ſoil yield a ſofter:and richer wool 
than ordinary, there-the nobility and gentry, and eren 
| thoſe holy men the abbots, not contented with the oll 
rents, which their farms yielded, nor thinking i it enough 
| that they living at their eaſe, do nd good to the public, 
reſolve to do it hurt inſtead of good. They ſtop the 
courſe of agriculture, incloſe grounds; and deſtroy 
| houſes and towns, reſerving only the churches, that. 
they may lodge their ſheep in them; and as if foreſts 
and parks had ſwallowed op ton Heil, thoſe wor- 
chy contrymen turn the beſt inhabited places into ſoli- 
tudles; for when any unſatiable wretch, who is a plagne 
td his country, reſolves to incloſe aan 11 


Pe MORT 9 of * 1 K. e , 
bl 280 0 ws 0 as welles retiants? are turned 
bout of their poſſeſſions, by tricks, or by main force, or 
being wearied out with ill uſage, they are forced to ſell 
chem. So thoſe miſerable people, both men and wo- OL: 
men, married, ' uninarried, old and young, with/ their 5 
poor but numerous families, (6nce country: buſineſs re- 
quires many hands) are all forced to change their ſeats, 

| not knowing whither to go; and they muſt ſell for al- 
molt nothing, their houſhold-ftuff, which=could not 
bring them much money, even tho they might ſtay for 
a buyer: when that little money is at an end; for it will 
be ſoon ſpent; what is left for them to do, but either 
to ſteal, and ſo be hanged, (God knows how juſtly) or: 
to go about and beg? and if they do this, they are put 
in \ priſon as idle vagabonds ; whereas they. would wil- 
lingly work, but can find niche that will hire them ; for 
there is no more occaſion for country labour, to which 
they have been bred, when there is no arable ground 
left. One ſhepherd can look after a flock, which will! 
ſtock an extent of ground that would require many 
hands, if it were to be ploughed and reaped. This 
like weſe raiſes the price of corn in many places. The 
price of wool is alſo riſen, that the poor people who were 
wont to make cloth, are no more able to buy it; and 
this likewiſe makes many of them idle: for ſince the in- 
; creaſe of paſture, God has puniſhed the avarice of the 
owners, by a rot among the ſheep, which has deſtroyed 
vaſt numbe;s of them, but had been more juſtly laid 
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{are not pteſt to ſell them ſooner than they have à fh. 
80 iF fo-they never do i it till they have raiſed'the' 15 
dàã2lbs high as is poſſible. And on the ſame acgount it i 
1 chat the other kinds of cattle are ſo dear, and ſo much 


| there are none that look after the breeding of thet, 
Tube rich do not breed cattle as they de ſheep, but buy 
them lean, and at low prices; and after they have ful. 


high rates. And I do not think that all the inconveni: 
"ences that this will produce, are yet obſeryed ; for u 


| der than the breeding countries, from which they ary 
brought, can afford them; then the ſtock muſt de- 


+ | this particular, the happieſt | in the world, will ſuffer 


are diſmiſſed by them do, but either beg or rob? And 
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fall; ſinee tho' they catmor be called a monopoly; Þ 
nc they are not engrolſed by one perſon, yet d 


are in ſo few hands, and theſe are o fich. that as 00 


— 
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the more, becauſe that many villages being pullet 
down, and all country-labour being much negledted, 
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tened them on their grounds, they ſell them again at 
they ſell the cattle dear, ſo if they are conſumed fi. 


creaſe, and this muſt needs end in a great'fcarcity; 
and by theſe means this your iſland, that ſeemW'as to 


much by the curſed avarice of a few perſons ; belides 
that, the riſing of corn makes all people leſſen their 
families as much as they can; and what can, thoſe who 


to this laſt, a man of a great mind is much ſooner. 
5770 ooh „ | 
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a former. deres, 
wer mer you, to. ſet forward Fr poverty n 


hut even | among: Pg 5 among the, farmers . 
emſclyes, and among all-ranks of perſons. -You-hare © 
lſo rer infamous houſes, and' beſides thoſe that are | 
aown, the taverns and ale-houſes are no benter ; add 

o theſe, dice, cards, tables, foot-ball, tennis and coits, 

n which. money runs faſt away; and thoſe. that are 

nitiated into them, muſt in concluſion betake them 

es to robbing, for a ſupply. Baniſh, thoſe plagues, 

nd give order that theſe who have diſpeopled ſo much 

Whoil, may either rebuild the villages that they have 

Wpulted down, or let ont their grounds to ſych-as will 
do it: reſtrain thoſe engroſſings. of the rich, that are 
as bad almoſt as monopolies h leave fewer occaſions to 
idleneſs; let agriculture be ſet up again, and the ma- 
nuſacture of the wool be regulated, that ſo there may 
be work found for theſe companies of idle people, 
whom want forces to be thieves, or who now being 
idle yagabondg, or uſeleſs ſeryants, will certainly grow 
thieves at laſt, If you do not find a remedy to theſe 
evils, it is & vain thing to boaſt of your ſeyerity of pu- 
niſhing theft; which the' it may have the appearance 
of juſtice, yet in itſelf it is neither juſt nor convenient 2 
for if you ſuffer your people to be ill educated, and 
their manners to be, corrupted from their ON 2 

. c 2 


1 0 T: Is P 1 1 f WO 4 
7 pan * for thioke crits to Which hl kl 
- ediication diſpoſed them, what elfe i td be conclhdel 
from this, n een thieres, aud they 
baue den? M 
\ While I was raking "et ths Gabler that wa 
| preſent bad: prepared an anſwer, and had reſolved: th 
reſume all 1 had ſaid, according to the formality 
a debate, in which things are generally repeated more 
| Giithfully than they are anſwered; as if the chief tiff 
that were t6 be maide,” were of mens memories. 80 he 
ſaid to me, you have talked prettily for a ſtrange; 
having heard of many things among us, which ol 
have not been able to c6nfider well; but 1 will make 
the whole matter plain to you, and will firſt repett 
in order all that you have ſaid, then I will ſhew hof 
much the ignorance' of our affairs has miſled you, andii 
will in the laſt place, anſwer all your arguments. Abd 
that 1 may begin where I promiſed, there were four 
things Hold your peace, ſaid the cardinal, for you 
will not have done foon that begin thus ; therefor 
we will at preſent cafe you of the trouble of anfwering 
and reſerve it to our next meeting, which ſhall be to⸗ 
morrow, if Raphael's affairs and yours can admit of 
it: But, Raphael, faid he to me, I would gladly know 
of you upon what reaſon it is that you think | theft 
992 ought not to be puniſhed by death? would you gire 
way to-it? or do you propoſe any other puniſhment 
that withe more useful to the ye? For fince death 
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would be ſafe,” what fear or force could. reſtrein , 
'men? On the contrary, they would look on the mis; 
tigation of the puniſhment, as an invitation to commit” | 
more crimes, I anſwered,” it ſeems to me a'very un- 
juſt thing to take away a man's life for a Jittle mo- 


— 


with « man's life: and if it is fuid, that it is not for 
the money that one ſuffers, but for his breaking the 


for we ought not to approve of theſe terrible laws that 


make the ſmalleſt offences capital; nor of that opinion 


of the Stoicks that makes all crimes equal, as if there 
were no difference to be made between the killing a 
man, and the taking his purſe 3 between which, if we 
examine things impartially, there is no likeneſs nor 
proportion, God has commanded us not to kill, and 
ſhall we kill ſo eaſily for a little money? But if one 
ſhall ſay, that by that law we are only forbid to kill 
any, except when the laws of the land allow of it; 
upon the ſame grounds, laws may be made to allow of 
adultery and perjury in ſome caſes: for God having 


taken from us the right of diſpoſing, either of our own, - * | N 


or of other people's lives; if it is pretended that the 
mutual conſent of men in making laws, allowing of 
| manſlaughter i in caſes in which God has given us no 


; example, frees people from the obligation of the ” IP 
vine law, and ſo makes murder a lawful action; Whag _ 
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8 not 1 th theft, if men thought their. dow e ip 155 | of 1 


ney; for nothing in the world can be of equal value 8 


law; 1 muſt ſay, extreme juſtice is an extreme injury: s tY 
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"wat; 1 to 5 preference to 1 ee 
en And, if this is once admitted, hy the ſumt 
rule men may in all other things put what reſtrictiont 
hh eee If by the Moſaical 
| law, cho it was rough and ſevere, as being a yoke laid 
on an obſtinate and ſervile nation, men were only fined, 
and not put to death for theft; we cannot imagine 
_ that in this new law of merey, in which God treats - 
us with the tenderneſs of a father, he has given us a 
The tester licenſe to cruelty, than he did to the Jews, 
D Upon theſe reaſons it is, that I think the putting thieves 
dio death is not lawful; and ĩt is plain and obvious that 
it is abſurd, and of ill conſequence to the common · 
wealth, that a thief and a murderer ſhould be equally 
©. puniſhed; for if a robber ſees that his danger is the 
Fame, if he is convicted of theft, as if he were guilty | 
af murder, this will naturally ſet him on to kill the 
perſon whom otherwiſe he would only have robbed, 
bee, if the puniſhment i is. the ſame, there is more ſe - 
curity, and leſs danger of diſcovery, when he that can BS 
| beſt make it is put out of the way; ſo that the terri 2 
fog thieyes too much, provokes them to cruelty. | 15 
But as to the queſtion, What more convenient oy: | 
p nt can be found ? I think i it is much eaſier | 
/ po find out that, than to invent any thing that is worſe; 15 
Why ſhould we doubt but the way that was ſo long in 
uſe among the old Romana, who underſtood ſo well the - 
arts of government, was very proper for their puniſh». _ 


ne? 805 As ſuch as they found a of. 
great crimes,” to'wotk their whole lives in quarries, or 
to dig in mines with chains about them. But the me- 
thod that I liked beſt, — Foley 
travels in Perſia, among the Polylerites, who are 2 
conſiderable and well-goyern'd people. They pay a 
yearly tribute to the king of Perſia; but in all other 
reſpects they are a free nation, and Nabel by date" 
own laws. They lie far from the ſea, and are envi- 
roned with hills; and being contented: with the pro- 
ductions of their own. country, which is very fruitful, 
they have little commerce with any other nation; and 
as they,” according to the genius of their country, have 


* 


didly, and may be rather called a happy nation, than 
are known ſo much as by name to any but their next 
nei ichbours. Thoſe that are found guilty of theft among 


reckon that the prince has no more right to the ſtolen 
goods than the thief; but if that which was ſtolen i is 
no more in being, then the goods of "the thieves are 
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no appetite of enlarging. their borders; ſo their moun- 
rains, and the penſion that they pay to the Perſian, ſe- 
cure them from all invaſions, Thus they have no wars. 
among them; they live rather conyeniently than fplen- 


either eminent or famous; for I do not think that they 45 


them, are bound to make reſtitution to the owner, and, 0. 
not as it is in other places, to the prince, for they 


eſtimated, and reſtitution being made out of them, the + 
remainder is given to their wives and children: ans 
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' there happened to be ſome extraordinary circumſlay 


N working for the public: If they are idle or backward 


* x 
. 
* ane 


So 


N but are ana e nor ated unleclf then 


ces. in their crimes. - They go about looſe and free, 


to work, they are Whipp'd; but if they work hand, 
"they are well uſed and treated without any mark of 
" reproach, only the liſts of them are called: always 1 
night, and then they are ſhut up; and they 2 0 

other uneaſineſs, but this of conſtant, labour; fbr 
they work for che public, ſo they are well entertained, | 


ont of the public ſtock, which is done differently i n to 
different places: In ſome places, that which is beſtow- Wil © 
ed on them, is raiſed by a charitable contribution; and po 


tho this way may ſeem uncertain, yet ſo merciful are 
the inclinations of that people, that they are plenrifull 1 
ſupplied by i it; but in other places, public revenues are | 


ſer afide for them; or there is a conſtant tax of a poll- Wil © 
money raiſed for their. maintenance. In ſome places N 1 
they are ſet to no public work, but every private man " 
that has occaſion to hire workmen, goes to the market · a 
b and hires them of the public, a little lower then . 
he would do a free - man: if they go lazily about their | : 


taſk, he may quicken them with the whip,” By this 
means there is always ſome piece of work or ,other to 
be done by them; and befides their livelihood, they | 
earn ſomewhat ſtill to the public, They wear all a *. 
euliar hab of one certain Shoe and W hair is. 


| e i 
chopt 2 1 cheir ears, and 4 Little of * 0 
their ears is cropt off, Their friends are allowed to 15 ps of 
give them either meat, drink, or cloaths, ſo they are 
of their proper colour ; but it is death; both to h.we 
giver and taker, if they give them money; nor is it „ 
leſs s penal for any free-man to take money from them, =, 
upon any account whatſoever: and it is alſo death fr 
any of theſe ſlaves (ſo they are called) to handle arm. 


Thoſe of every diviſion of the country, are diſtinguiſu - 
ed by a peculiar mark: and it is capital to lay that +: +, Cl 
aide, and ſo it is alſo to go out of their bounds, r“ 


to talk with a flave of another Juriſdiction; and the 1 q 
very attempt of an eſcape, is no leſs penal than an i 
eſcape itſelf; it is death for aby other ſlave to be ac. 
ceſſory to it: if a free · man engages in it, he i is con- 7 
demned to ſlavery: thoſe that diſcover it are re wa 
ded; if free · men, i in money; and if ſlaves, with liber- yo = 
ty, rogether with a pardon for being acceſſory: to it; 
that ſo they may find their account, rather in. repent- 
ing of their acceſſion to 158 a Giga, than i in e b 
in it. 

Theſe ate their laws and ds; in this matter; in 
which both the gentleneſs and advantages of them are 
very obvious; ſince by theſe means, as vices are l 
ſtroyed, ſo men are preſerved ; but are ſo treated, that 
they ſee the neceſſity of being good: and by the reſt 
of their life they make reparation for the miſchief they 


* * : ; C Ty my I 
had formerly done. Nor is there any hazard of their "4 f 
F ; 1 f 


F d en 
rally make uſe of them for guides, from one juriſdie. 
tion to another; for there is nothing left them hy 
which they can rob, of be the. better for it, ſince u 
| ri ſo the very having of money. is «i 
ſufficient conviction: and as they are certainly puniſhed! 
if diſcovered, ſo they cannot hope'to eſcape: for their 
X habit being in all the, parts of it different from what h 
| commonly worn, they cannot fly away, unleſs they 
. ſhould go naked, and even then their ctop'd ear would 
\ away them. The only danger to be fear d from mien 
is their conſpiring againſt the government: but thoſe 
of one diviſion or neighbourhood can do nothing to any 
© purpoſe, unleſs a general conſpiracy were laid among 
all the ſlaves of the ſeveral juriſdictions, which cannot 
be done, ſinoe they cannot meet or talk together; nor 
n any venture on a deſign where the conoealment 
| would beſo dangerous, and the diſcovery ſo profitable: 1 
and none of them is quite hopeleſs. of recovering his l 
freedom, ſince by their obedience and patience, and by | 
giving grounds to believe that they will change their 
manner of life for the future, they may expect at laſt to 
obtain their liberty: and ſome are every year reſtored 
to it, upon the good character that is given of them, 
When I had related all this, I added, that I did not ſee 
why ſuch a method might not be followed with more 
6 than could eyer be ae, chat ſe⸗ 


Shy 


anf red; argon never W 15 "I a 0 5 "x A 

Jed in u Boi without endangeritig the whole nag 
iott byit; and as he ſaid that, he ock his heat; att 
nade ſome grimaces, and ſo held his peace; and ORs, 
Com any ſeemed to be of his mind* only the cardi- 155 
ral Lad, it is not eaſy to gueſd whether it wocld fe- = 
ceedl well or ill, ſince no trial has been made of it: but 
if hen the ſentence of death were paſt upon a thief,” 3 
the prince would reprieve him for a while, and make 
xperimetit upon him, denying him the privilege of 8 
a ſihctuary; then if it had 4 good effect upon fim, 
it might take place; and if it facceeded not, the worlt , 
wotild be; to execute the ſentence on the condettined 
perſon at laſt. And 1 do not ſee, ſaid he, why it would | 

be either unjuſt or inconvenient, or at all dangerous, = 
to admit of ſuch a delay: and I think the vagabohnds 
ouglit to be treated in the ſame manner, againſt whom n 
tho” ue have made many laws, vet we have not ben 
able to gain our end by them all. When the cardinal Wt. 
had ſaid this, then they all fell to commend the mo : 
tion, tho" they bad deſpiſed it when it came from me; 
but they did more particularly com mmend that concern . 
ing the vagabonds, becauſe it had been added by him. 
16 hoe beer whtiher't be work the while 0 tell, 
what followed, for'it it was very ridiculous ; but I lat - 
venture at it, for as it is hot foreign to this tutte, 
n There cn 
2 2 os 2 : 
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| Seer; ending by, that eounterfeited: Us e 0 R 
ye Uyp be ſeemed. to n. one. The che | 
3 at him then a * yer ſometimes ho fil 
as it were by chance,” things that were not unpleaſant; 
o as to juſtify the old proverb, © That he who. thrim 
_ © the dice often, will ſometimes have. a lucky: hit” 
| _  When.one of the company had ſaid, that 1 hall udn 
5 5 _ care of the thieves, and the cardinal had taken care! 
the vagabonds, ſo that there remained nothing but th 
2 public proviſion. might be made for the poor, 
whom ſickneſs or old age had diſabled from labour: 
| Leave that to ne, ſaid the fool, and 1 ſhall take care 
of them; for there is no ſort of, people whoſe: ſight i 
abhor more, having been ſo, often vexed with them, 
and with their ſad complaints; but as dolefully ſoeyer | 
as they have: told their tale to me, they could never 
re fo far to dray ane penny of money from 
for either I had no mind to give them any thing, _ 
| when I had a mind to it, 1 had nothing to give them: 
and they now know me ſo well, that they will nat loſe 
their labour on me, but let me paſs without giving 
me. any trouble, becauſe they hope for. nothing, from 
me, no more in faith than if 1 were a. prieſt: But I 
would have a law made, for ſending all theſe beggars | 
to monaſteries, the men to the Benedictines to be lay · 
brothers, and the women to be nuns. The cardinal 4 
ſmiled, and epprored of it in i; but the reſt liked i N 


was 4 grave, /mndeoſe.coun, ay ery hey ws 
this refledion that Was. made on the prieſts. and the 
monks, that he began to play with the focal, and ſad id 
to him, this will not deliver you from all. beggars, ” 
except. you take care of us ffiart. That is dane al — 
ready, anſwered. the fool, for the cardinal has provid-., __ 
ed for you, by what he propoſed for the reſtraining va- , "6. 
gabonds,-and ſetting them to work; for I know no va. 
gabonds like you... This was well entertained by he 
whole company, who looking at che eardinal, perceix- 
ed that he was not ill pleaſed! at it; only the friar 
himſelf was fo bit, as may be eaſily imagined; and fel! 
out into ſuch a paſſion, that he could not forbear rail- 
ing at the fool, and called him k have, ſlanderer, back: 
biter, and ſon of perdition, and cited ſome dreadſul 
 threatnings out of che ſcriptures againſt him, Now che 
jeſter thought he was in his element, and laid about 
him freely: he ſaid, good friar, be not angry, for it ii i 
written, © In patience poſſeſs your ſoul,” The friar 
"anſwered, (for 1 ſhall give you his own. words) 1 am 
not angry, you hangman ; at leaſt I do not ſin in it, 
for the Pſalmiſt ſays, Be ye angry, and ſin not. Up- 
on this the cardinal admoniſhed him gently, and wiſh- 2 
ed him to goyern his paſſions. No, my lord, ſaid he, 
I ſpeak not but from a; good zeal, which [ ought, to 
have; for holy men have had a good zeal, as it is ſandy 
© The-zeal of thy houſe W e me up; and ve 
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8 
6 


2 


ee ee e mock'd B be 
| gheve pv the hoaſs of Op, — 
ick that mocker, that rogue, that ſcoundrel, ; will 
perhaps feel, You do this perhaps with a good! intes- 
tion-ſaid the cardinal; but, in my opinion, it Wen 
views 900, _ Ry Moy not co ee 
ee e tha wore nor wiſely done; e 
__the wiſeſt of men, ſaid, Anſwer 4 fool according to 1 
dis folly3” which 1 now. do, and ſhew'him the ech 
— into which he wilt fall, if he is not aware of it; fer 
if the man mockers of Eliſha, who was but vrie bald |: 
felt the effect of his zeal, what will bdcome of d. 
Saag df fo may Mm, among whom there are ſo 
muy bald men? We have likewiſe a bull, by which 
All chat jeer us are excommunicated, When tlig dar- 
Kate unt there was: no end of this matter, ks- * 
Ae to withdraw, del rr th. 
diſcourſe another way; — 
. and diſmiſfing us, he went to hear cauſes. - 

Thus, Mr. More, 1 have run out into a rats,” 
ien af the length bf Gin had been aſhamed, if, "aq 
you earneſtly begged it of me, t had not obſerved you 
to heatken to it, as if you had no mind to loſt any pate 
of it't F night have re k. bor bann: 
it ybu at large, that you might obſerve how thoſe thai 
had deſpiſed what I had propoſed, no ſoorier — , 
d that the cardinal did not diflike it, but they pre- 
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3 pte n dee and fat: 
tered hin to ſuch a degree, that they in good earneſt 


ralue eicher me or my counſels, | - 


To this I anſwered, dw wed 8 


* 


neſs in this relation; for as every thing has been re- 


lated by you, boch wiſely and pleaſantly, ſo you have 


made me imagine, chat I was in my own country, and 
grown young again, by recalling. that good cardinal 


into my thoughts, in whoſe family I was bred from 


my childhood: and tho you are upon other accounts 
very dear to me, yet you are the dearer, becauſe you 
honour his memory ſo much: but after all this I can« 


not change my opinion, for I ſtill think chat if you could = 
overcame that averſion which you have to the courts of 3 


princes, you might do à great deal of good to man- 
kind, by the advices that you would give; and this is 
the chief deſign that every good man ought to propoſe 


to himſelf in living: for whereas your friend Plato 
thinks that then nations will be happy, when either 


philoſophers become kings, or kings become philoſo- 


phers ; no wonder if we are ſo far from that happineſs, 
if philoſophers. will not think it fit for them to aſſiſt | 


kings with their counſels. They are not ſo baſe mind : 


ed, ſaid he, but that they would willingly do it: many 


of them have already done it by their books, if theſe 
that are in power would hearken to their good adri- 


whe hogs a eee And 
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| . Bur Plato judged right, Knew 
4 elves became philoſophers, it'could neyer be brough 


tobe true in the perſod of Pie. WH 


N found in him, 1 ſhould either be turned out of E 
cbürt, or at leaſt be laughed at for my Paitis? for in · 


diente; as by what arts and practices Milan may be 


| kingdoms which he has ſwallowed, already in his de- 
ſigns, may be added to his empire, One 'propoſes 4 


the ſpoil, till his ſucceſs makes him need or fear them” 


J 


1 


about, that they who from their childhood ate 00h 
rupted with falſe notions, ſhould fall in intifely with | 
the councils of philoſophers, which he heme 


V0 not you think, that if I were about ay] 
and were propoſing good laws to him; and endeavour- | 
lag to root out of th all the curſed ſeeds of evil thit | 


Rance, what could I ſignify if I were about the King e 
France, and were called into his cabinet-cbuncil, where 
ſeveral wiſe men do in his hearing propoſe many expe- | 


kept; and Naples, that has ſo oft ſlip'd out of thelr 4 
hands, recovered; and how the Venetians, and mY 
them the reſt of Italy may be ſubdued ; and then how 
Flanders, Brabant, and all Burgundy, and ſome other 


league with the Venetians, to be kept as long as he 
finds his account in it, and that he ought to commu · 
nicate councils with them, and give them ſome ſhare of 


leſs, and then it will be eaſily taken out of their hands, 
Another propoſes the hiring the Germans, and the e. 
euring the Switzers by NR" ' Another propetes the | 


ö 


\ 


EILLEF RE 4. 
n by money, Aich Ie Omtiposent 
— |Atiother propoſes u peace wich the King 
tf Arragon, and in order to the cementing it, tbe 
yielding up the King of Navarre's pretenſions,” AnoOer 
thinks the Prince of Caſtile is to be wrought' on by 
the hope of an alliance; and-that ſome of his iW. 
der are to be gained u die French adios by en- — 
Gone." The hardeſt polnt of all iv what "to do win if 
Eugland !? A /treaty of peace io to be ſet on foot, EE 
and if thelr alliance is not to be depended on, yet le 
is to be made us firm ds can be; und they ate to be 4 
called friends, but ſuſpected as enemies i therefore the | 0 
Scots are to be kept in readineſs; to be let looſe hn 


7 
| nf 


England on every occaſion ; and ſome baniſhed noble- =_ 
ma is to bo ſupported undethand; (for by the league it 
cannot be tote ayowedly) he bus u pretenfioh to thb _ 
crown, by which means that ſuſpected prince” may be _ 


kept in ue. NO When things are in fo great a fer- ho 4 j 


montation, and ſo many gallant men are Joining coun- _ 

elle, how to barry on the war, if ſo mean u man a ! 4 4H 
am theuld ſtand up, and with them to change all their ' | "if 
counſels,*to let Ituly alone, and ſtay at home, ſinoe bs 
the kingdom of Fratice was indeed greater chan that | 179 


it could b woll governed by one man ; ſo that he ought 
not to think'of adding others to it : and if after this, ; 
I ſhould-propoſe to them the geſolutions of the Achori- 
ans, a people that lie over againſt the iſle of Utopia to 
the ſouth eaſt, who having long ago engaged in u war, 
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"uk they fond Eee bun ke of keeping it, wu 
n to that of gaining it for eee pee 
- would be ſtill apt to rebel, or be expoſed to forein 
© invaſions, ſo that they muſt always be in war, either 
for them or againſt them z and that therefore they could 
deyer diſband their army: that in the mean time tau 
lay heavy om them, that money went out of the king 
- dom; - that their blood 'was- ſacrificed to their king' | 
glory, and that they were nothing the better by it 
0 — time of peace; their manners being corrupted 
by a long war; robbing. and murders abounding ever) 
wer, andi their laws falling under contempt, becauſe 
their king being diſtracted with the cares of the king || 
dom. was leſe able to apply his mind to any one ot 
when they ſaw there would be no end of 'thoſe | 

evils, they ene made an bande addreſs | 
to their king, deſiring him to. chooſe which of the two | 
| kingdoms he had the greateſt mind to keep ſince he | 
| could not hold both z for they were too great a peaple | 
1 to be governed by a divided king, finee no man would 
| - willingly have a groom that ſhould be in common be - 
ueen him and another, Upon which the good prince 
Was forced to quit his kingdom to one of bis 
t friends; (who was not long after dethroned) and to be 
contented with his old one. To all this I would add, 
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CN OT 
people chat muſt ſollow them 3 perhaps upon ſome. ' ' 
misfortune, they might be forced to throw up all at 
laſt j therefore; it ſeemed much more eligible that he 


and make it flouriſh as much as was poſſible; that he 


he ſhould lire among them, and govern them. gently; 
and that he ſhould let other kingdoms alone, ſince that 
which. had fallen to his ſhare was big enough, if not 
too big for him. Pray how do you think would ſuch a 
ſpeech as this be heard ? I confeſs, ſaid I, N 
e , r 404 v WANN unde; 
But what, ſaid he, if 1 ſhould e 
1 miniſters, whoſe chief contrivanceg and conſiiltations 
wete, by what art treaſure might be heaped up?, Where 
one ; propoſes the erying up of money, when the king 
- had a great debt on him, and the crying it dom as 
much when his revenues were to come in, that ſo he 
might both pay much with a little, and in a little re- 


ceive a great deal : another propoſes a pretence of a 


3 ehr * 


1 


Vith ſuch appearances. af religion as might work on 


their. prince, and t9 his tenderneſs of the livgs of his 


king ſhould improve his antient kingdom all he could; | 8 0 
mould love his people, and be: beloved of them; that 


war, that ſo money may be raiſed in order to the car» | 
rying it oh, and that a peace might be concluded as 


the people, and make them impute it to the piety of 
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- A third offers ſome old m 


| been antiquated by: lug fade eee, 
nad been forgotten by all the ſubjefts;;ſo- they had | 
bees alſo broken by them; and chat the lovying oß dhe | 


pink of hole lang, as.it would bring in a vaſt tre- 


doing of juſtice. A-fourth propoſes the prohibiting of 
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dinge as were againſt he inert of ue 
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e Wand who with; make 3 
breaking chem. This would ſerve two ends, both af 
them acceptable to many; for as thoſe whoſe avarice 
| > transgreſa, would be ſeverely fined; * 
3 dear, would look as if a prince were 
tender of his people, and would not eaſily, or at low 
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be made ſure, that Hlaqravey pchenn always in-favout | 
of the prerogative, that they muſt be orm fa n 
court, that the king may hear them argue thoſe pointy 
in which he is concerned; | ince-that how unjuſt ſoever 
any of his pretenſions may be, yet ſtill ſome one or 


other of them, either out of eontradiction to others, ot 
che pride of ſingularity, or that they may make their 
court; would find out ſome; pretence or other to give 
the king a fair colour to carry the point: for if the | 


_ fare, ſo there might be a very good pretence for. it, 
lince it would look like the executing; of law, and the 


may things under ſevere penalties,” re a} 


rates, diſpenſe with any thing that might be againſt the 
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ing ance brought. in queſtion the king upon NY 
The judges;that-ſtarid out wil een vids 
aut of fear or modeſty ; and:they/bang thus gained, all _ 
af them may be ſent to the bench to give ſentence bold | 3 .- 
y, 28 the king would have it : for fair pretences will 
never be wanting when ſentence is to be given in ts f 
priuoe's favour : it will either be ſaid, that equity es. © ,Mf 
of his. fide, or ſome words in the law will be found 
ſounding chat way, or ſame foreed ſenſe will be put on bi 
them; and when all other things fail, the king's un- _ 4 
| doubted prerogative will be pretended, as that which is e E 
above all law; and to which a religious judge ought to — 91 
| have a ſpecial regard. Thus all conſeht to that max im 
of Craſſus, that a prince cannot have treaſyre enou n. 
ſince he muſt maintain his armies out of it: that a king. Sag | 
even tho' he would, can do nathing unjuſtlyt that all! 
propeiry'is in him, not.excepting-the vety perſans, of 14-7 
| his ſubjects: and that no man has any other property, _ 
but that which the king out of his goodneſs thinks fit to 
leave him: and they think it is the prince's intereſt, 
' that there be as little of this left as may be, as if it were, 7A 
his advantage that his people ſhould have neither riches _ = 
nor liberty; ſince theſe things make them leſs eaſy and 72 
tame to a cruel and unjuſt government; whereas ne- 
ceſſity and poverty blunts them, makes them patient, 
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are of his people's happineſs, than of his own,-as 4 


| erke Who does more earneſtly long for a change, 


1 him to quit his kingdom, than to xetain it by ſuch me- 


8 


| and hears them down, — 


wealth, than in Se if 1 ſhould een vr 

- ch6oſe a king for their own ſake, and not for his; chat 

3 care and endẽavours they may be both eaſy and 
fals; and that therefore a prince ought to take more 


mepherd is to take more care of his flock than of 
himſelf, It is alſo certain, that they are much /mi- 
ſtaken, that think the poverty of a nation is à mean 
of the public ſafety: Who. quarrel more than beg- 


chan he that is uneaſy in his preſent circumſtances ? 
And who run in to create confuſions with ſo deſpe+ 
rate a boldneſs; as thoſe who having nothing to loſe, 
bope to gain by them? If a king ſhould fall under ſo 
much contempt or envy, that he could ee © 


ſubjects in their duty, but by oppreſſion and ill uſage, 
and by impoveriſhing them, it were certainly better for 


» - 


| thods, by which tho' he keeps the name of authority, 
yet he loſes the majeſty due to it. Nor is it ſo becom - 
ing the dignity of a king to reign over beggars, as to 
reign oyer rich and happy nd And en, . 


I 


par, he walls eee enen 2 5 _ 
e 1 i 
blaue, when. all about him are mourning and gr⁹⁴ nn. 
ing, is to be a goaler and not a king: he is an unſkilful 


phyſician, that cannot cure a diſeaſe, but by caſting his 
Naben i800 another: ſo. he that can find no other wax 
e Een un, errom of People, but by wking = 


| ſys ar pore — or to lay dom 
his pride; for the contempt or hatred that his people 
have for him, takes its riſe from the vices in himſelf. 
Let him lire | whar belongs to himſels, without | 


— 


duct let hi riepdeayour.to preyent them, rather nan be 
ſevere when: he has ſuffered them to be too common: 5 
Let him not raſnly reviyi that are abrogated bỹ 
diſuſe, eſpecially if they have been long forgotten, and | 
never wanted. And let him never take any penalty ſor 5 
breach of them, to which a judge would nor give 
way in a private man, but would look on him as a craf- 
cy and unſuſt perſon for -pretending. to it. To theſe | 
_ things I would add, that law among the Mararians, 
that lie not far from Utopia, by which their king, in the - 
day on which he begins to reign; is tied by an oath con- 
firmed by ſolemn ſacrifices, never to have at once a- 
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tothe riches of Mie <ountry, chan 
RY "Milieu wealth; ard ſe provided" apainſt che heaping | 
1 wb much treaſure, as might-impovetiſk the peo 
dme: de dbeugls that moderate ſum might be ſufficien 
: for any aceident; if eicher the king had vecafion: fort 
|  "alkſÞ rebels, or the kingdom ayaiaſt che tavalon's| 
Jene, bot chat it was not enouftt to entburuge | 
$fidice/to invade other mend rights; which was tt 


Auel cauſe of his making chat law. He alſo thought, | 
 Gatit'was's | good provilion for a free eiroulahen | 


money, chat is neceſſary for the courſe of 'commetce 
deu eschabge? and when a king muſt diſtribute all 
wee extraordinary actellions that increaſe treaſure be 
Fond che due piteh, it makes him leſs diſpoſed to op- 
pref As fubgects: Suck à Ring as this ds, will be the | 
eeerror o ill men; and will be beloved of all-yood men,. 
i , 1 ſhould talk of theſe orfeck'like things, | 
wd. men chat had taken their binſs another way, how 
„ Ubaf would they be to it all ? No doubt, very deaf, at» | 
Feered 1; and no wonder, for one is never to offer at 
| Propoſitions or advices, chat he is: certain Will nat be 
Etitertained, [Diſcourſes ſo much out of the road could 

- Hot vail any thing, nor have any effect on men, whoſe | 
minds were prepoſſeſſed wich different ſentiments,” This | 

3 Philoſophical way of ſpeculation, is not unpleaſant a- 
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to be le Wien 1 Bur mere — 5 We 
philoſophy that is more-pliable; that knows-its-proper- © 
ſcene, and accommodates itſelf to it; and that reaches. — 
„„ e 
fitly and debently. If, When one of Plautus's comedies — 
u then dbb Nags} and 4 compunty br ſervinks are a „ 
thei parts; you ſhould tome; out in the garb of à phi- 7 
loſopher! and repeat our of ia, 4 diſcourſe of Se · WT 
neca's. to Nero, had it not been better for you to have * 
fad "norhing7 han by mixing things of fuet-difſerenc. 99 
natures,” to have made ſuch am impei | _ 
op for you ſpoil and corrupt the play that — 
boon epic tom ir things diſagreeing to it; eren 
tho“ they were better than it is: therefore go through 1 | 
re aer m 8e an bet you can; and do 
not eohſbdund it, becauſe another that is pleaſanter 
| comes into your thoughts. It is even ſo in a common» © + 
wealth, and in the oouncils of princes ; if ill opinions | 

cannot be quite rooted out; and if you cannot cure | 

fome received vices according to your wiſhes; you muſt 

not therefore abandon the common · wealth; - or:forſake - 
the ſhip in a ſtorm, becauſe you cannot commands the 
** b 8 
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Ne. Lie; 0 « » ITY 9 N We 
| 4 
are ſuch that you can make; no impreſſion om them: 
| — wr en > 
matters go well, they tnay be-wilinle ill is,polſib 
den ape all. men were goods. all Frans 
well z which 1 de not hope to ſee in a great while, 5 
this, anfweted he, all that I ſhall. do ſhall be to pte. 
eee eee 
rr reren 
and for lying, whether a philoſopher can. do it or not, 
I cannot tell; I am fure I canndt do it. But tho' theſe || 
| diſcourſes may be. uneaſy and ungtateful to them, 1 d 
not ſee why they ſhould ſeem fooliſh or extravagant? 
indeed- if 1 ſhould either propoſe ſuch things as Plato 
has contrived: in his Commonwealth, of as the Uto« 
 pians practiſe. in theirs, cho“ they might deem better, 
as certainly they are, yet they are ſo quite different” 
from our eſtabliſhment, which is founded on ptoperey- 
there being no ſuch thing among them, that I could 
not expect that it ſhould have any effect on them : but 
ſuch diſcourſes as mine, that only call paſt evils-to' | 
mind, and give warning of what may follow, have 
2 tharie kane. that they may get 
to at whore al rn heading che 


„ 2 0 
__ ways” — 2 ter los nary thing 
; 1 n — 
chriſtians, gioe over, preſſigg the greateſt part of thoſe 
things that Chriſt hach taught us: tho) he has com- 
manded us not to conceal them, but to proclaim on the 
houſe tops that which he taught in ſecret. The great» 
eſt parts of hie procepts: are more diſagreeing .to the 
lives of the men of this age, than any part of my diſ- 
courſe has been: but the preachers ſeem to have learn- 
ed that craft'to which you adviſe me; for they obſery- 
ing that the world would not willingly ſuit their lives 
to the rules that Chriſt has given, have fitted his doc 
trins, as if it had been a leaden rule, to their lives; 
that ſo ſome way or other they might agree with one 
another. But I ſee no other effect of this compliance, < 
except it be that men become more ſecure in their 
wickedneſs by it. And chis is all the ſucceſs that I 
can have in à court; for I muſt always differ from the 
reſt, 4 te T will Ggnify nothing 3 or if I agree with 
them, then I will only help forward their madneſs. 
I do not comprehend” what you mean by your caſting 
about, or by the bending and handling things ſo dex- 
f terouſly, that if they go not well, they may go as little 
; ill as may be: for in-courts they will not bear with a 
| man's holding his peace, or conniving at them: a man 
muſt bare - facedly approye of the worſt councils, and 
conſent to the blackeſt deſigns : e 
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aa os n 
-* approve'ofifuth. wicket practices: And hen aman; | 
engaged in ſuch a ſociety, he will be ſo far-froth bei 

able do "mend matters by PO ne 08; "mal | 


a dive if mr nun Melde com: 
- pany, he remains ſtill entire and innocent, yet their | 
follies and kpavery will be imputed to him ; and by } 
mixing councils with them, be muſt ee | 


eee beltnjp-wholly bs others... ih 


It was no ill ſimile, by iwhich-#no Ge G | 

- nnreaſotableneſs of a philoſopher's meddlingayith go 
+ yernment: If one, ſays he, ſhall ſee a great compayy | 
run out into the rain every day, and delight to be vet 
in it; and if he knows that it will be to no purpaſe 
for him to go and perſuade them to come into thet 
| houſes, and avoid the rain; ſo that all that can he ex · 
| pected from his going to-ſpeak to them, will be, that he 
mall be wet with them; when it is ſo, he does beſt to 
keep within doors, and preſerve himſelf, Gnce he cin - 
| Foe prevail enough ta correct other people's fully. 
© Tho! to ſpeak plainly what is my heart, 1 myſt 
{darn to you, that as long as theres any pro- 
perty, and while money is the ſtandard of all other 


* things, I cannot think that a nation can be governed ei- 
ther juſtly or happily :- Not juſtly,” becauſe: the belt 


things will fall to the ſhare of the worſt men ! Nor 


Sap 1 . POR 11 4. | 1 2 5 ad L 
7 e all;things wil be divided amongia * 
few, (and even theſe are not in all reſpe s happy) the 

relt being lek.to.be-abſalucely, miſetable. Therefore | 
When I reflect on zhe wiſe and good conſtitutions 
the Utopians, amaug whom all things are ſo ei. | 
 - Formed, and with ſo few laws; and among whom s 
virtue hath its due reward, yet there is ſych an equalj- | 

ty, that eyery man lives in plenty; and when 1 compare 


new laws, aud yet can neyer' bring their conſtitation | 
to a right regulation, among whom tho' every one has 
his property; yet all the laws. that they can invent, 
cannot prevail ſo far, that men can either obtain or pre- 
ſerve it, ar be certainly. able to diſtinguiſh what is their 
ovn, from what is another man's; of which the many 


any end, give too plain a demonſtratiqn : When, I ſay, 
I ballance all. theſe things in my thoughtg, 1 grow more 


ved, not $0 make any laws for ſuch. ag would not ſub- 
mit to a community of all things : for ſo wiſe a man as 
he was, coyld not but foreſee, that the ſetting all upon 
ſt the leyel, Was the only way to make a nation happy: 
N which cannot be obtained ſo Jong as there is property : 
r for when every man draws to himſelf all that he can 

ö | compaſs, by one title or another, it muſt needs follow, 
| chat how plentiful ſoever a nation may be, yet a few di- 
viding the wealth of it among theniſelyey, the reſt myſt 


with them {, many other nationy that are ſtill making 


lav ſuita that every day break out, and depend without 


- fayourable to Plato, and do not wonder that he reſal- 


\ yo public employmenits3 and that they might neither bo 
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wicket and ravenous ; and the latter, who by their con. | 
ſtant induſtry ſerve the public more chan themſelvg, 
being ſinctre and modeſt men. From whence Lani py, 
added, that till property is taken away, there oun be 
no equitable or juſt diſtribution made of things, nor eu 
"the world be happily governed for us long as that it | 
maintained, 'the greateſt and the far þeſt part of mas- 
kind; wilt be fill oppreſſed with a load of cares and an 
| ieties, I confels, without the taking of it quite away, | 
thoſe preſſures that lie on u great part of mupkind, may 
be made lighter j but they can never be quite removel, | 
For if laws were made, determining at how great ay | 
ty endtent in ſoil, and at how much money every man Muſt q 
\Nop, and limiting the prince that he may not grow too 
Fenk, and reſtrainitig the people that they mag not be- | 
'come too inſolent, and chat none might faRtiouſly aſpire - 


"Cold, nor made burthenſome by a great expence z ſince. 

L otherwiſe thoſe that ſerve in them, will be tempted ta 

reimburſe themſelyes by cheats and violence, and it will 

| become neceſſary to find out rich men for undergoing. - 
thoſe employments for which wiſe men ought rather tq 
be fought out; theſe laws, I ſay, may have ſuch effects, 

un good diet and care may have on a ſick man, whoſe 
recovery is deſperate : they may allay and mitigate the | 


% 


Wy i js . . 
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Tan i politic be brought. again ta a. good habit, na Jong, e 
_ property remains; and. it will fall out as in a.complieay: 
cas. tion of diſeaſes, that by applying a, remedy. to one fore,, = 
Iva, WY you vill provoke another; and that which removes tha 
Per» BY one ill m pam produces ochets, Mile the fü 
be Bf ing of one fart af the body. weakens the. reſt, . On the, 
cn BY contrary, anſwered. I, ie ſeems, to, me, that men cannot, == 
it WY live conveniently; where all. things; are common: How: 
u. can there be any plenty, where every man will excuſe 
= himſelf from labour : for as the, hope of gain doth not 
ade him, ſo the confidence he- has in other men 'n in- 
af duſty, may make him flothful W and if people come 
4 be pinched with, want; | and; yet canine difpoſe: of any, 
U WH thing as heir owny what. can follow upon. this, but 
tt WW preperual. ſedition and bloodſhed, aſpecially when, the 
0 Wl reverence,and; authority due to magiſtrates falls to the 
? ground? For I cannot imagine hoy, that can be kept up 
4 among thoſe that are in all things equal to one another, 


I do not wonder, ſaid he, that it appears ſo to you, ſince 


4 
_ conſtitution: but If you had been in Utopie with me, 

and had ſeen their laws und rules as 1 did, for the ſpace 

of five years, in which 1 lived among them f and during 


uud never have left hom, if it had not been to make 


the diſcovery of that new world to the Europeans z vo 


| would then confeſs that you had never ſeen a people fo 


you have. no notion, or at leaſt no right! one, of ſych @ 


- EY) 0 2 1 00 
Ki (oniflited 4h ate, Tou wil hot eaſily a: | 
' ſhade me; ſaid Peter; that any nation in that new world 
in better goverted than thoſe /'ambtigi us ure. Fot as | 
our utiderſtandings are hot worlt dun their! 6 our 
government, if I miſtake not, being antienter, a long 
praQtice has helped tis. to find out many convenicncies | 
of life: and ſome happy chances have difeoyered — | 
things to us, which no mun'd uhderſtanding' could ever 
| Hive invented, As for the antiquity} either of their go- 
vertirnent, br of ours, ſaid: te, you cannot paſs a true 
judgment of it, unleſs you had read their hiſtories; for 
if they are to be believed, they had towns among them, 
before theſe parts were ſo much as inhabited : and us 
for theſe diſcoveries, that have been either hit on by 
chance, or made by ingenious men, theſe might have 
happened there as well as here. I do not deny but we 
are more ingenious than they are, but they exceed us 
much in induſtry and application: they knew little con⸗ 
cerning us, before our arrival among them; they call 
us all by a general name of the nations that lie beyond 
che equinoctial line; for their chronicle mentions i 
| hip-wrack that was male on their coaſt 1 200 years 
ago; and that ſome Romans and Egyptians that were 
in the ſhip, getting ſafe a ſhore, ſpent the reſt of their 
days amongſt them; and ſuch was their ingenuity, that 
front this ſingle opportunity, they drew the advantage 


of learning from thoſe untook*d-for gueſts, all the uſe- 
ful arts that were then among the Romans, which 
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thoſe ſhip-wrack'd men knew: and by the hints that 
they gave them, they themſelves found out even ſame 
of thoſe arts which they could not fully explain to 
them; ſo happily did they improve that accident, of 
having ſome of our people caſt upon their ſhore : but if 
any ſueh accident have at any time brought any from 
thence into Europe, we have been ſo far from improv- 
ing it, that we do not ſo much as remember itz as in 
after times perhaps it will be forgot by our people that 
I was ever there, For though they from one ſuch acci- 
dent, made themſelves maſters of all the good inven» 
tions that were among us; yet I believe it would be 
long before we would learn or put in practice any of 
the good inſtitutions that are among them ; and this 
is the true cauſe of their being better governed, and 
living . happier than we do, though we come not ſhort 
of them in point of underſtanding or outward advanta- 
ges. Upon this I ſaid to him, 1 do earneſtly beg of 
you, that you would deſcribe that iſland very parti- 
cularly to us, Be not too ſhort in it, but ſet out in or- 
der all things relating to their ſoil, their rivers, their 
towns, their people, their manners, conſtitution, laws : 
and in a word, all that you imagine we deſire to know: 
and you may well imagine that we deſire to know every 
thing concerning them, of which we are hitherto ig- 
norant. I will do it very willingly, ſaid he, for I have 
digeſted the whole matter carefully ; but it will take 
vp ſome time, Let us go then, ſaid I, firſt and dine, 
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he. So we went in and dined, and after dinner we 
came back, and fat down in the ſame place. I ordered 
my ſervants to take care that none might come and in- 
terrupt us; and both Peter and 1 defired Raphael to 

be as good as his word: So when he ſaw that we were 

very intent upon it, he pauſed a little to recollect him | 
ſelf, eee e | 
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THE iſland of Utopia, in the middle of it where it 
is broadeſt, is two hundred miles broad, and 
holds almoſt at the ſame breadth over a great part of 
it; but it grows narrower towards both ends, Its fi- 
gure is not unlike a creſcent: between its horns, the ſea 
comes in eleven miles broad, and ſpreads itſelf into a 
great bay, which is environed with land to the compaſs 


| . of about five hundred miles, and is well ſecured from 
winds: there is no great current in the bay, and the 


whole coaſt is, as it were, one continued harbour, 
which gives all that live in the iſland great conveni- 


ence for mutual commerce: but the entry into the bay, 


what by rocks on one hand, and ſhallows on the other, 


is very dangerous. In the middle of it there is one 


ſingle rock which appears above water, and ſo is not 
dangerous; on the top of it there is a tower built, in 
which a garriſon is kept, The other rocks lie under 
water, and are very dangerous, The chapnel:is known 
only to the natives, ſo that if any ſtranger ſhould enter 


into the bay, without one of their pilots, he would run 
a a great danger of ſhipwrack : for even they themſelves 


could not paſs it ſafe, if ſome marks that are on their 
coaſt did not direct their way; and if theſe ſhould be 
G 2 ; | 


4 


. 
but a little ſhifted, any fleet that might come againſt 
them, hay great ſoever it were, would be certainly 
loſt. - On the other ſide of the iſland, there are Mn 
many harbours ; and the coaſt is ſo fortified, both by 
nature and art, that a ſmall number of men can hinder 
the deſcent of a great army, But they report (and 
there remain good marks of it to make it credible) that 
this was no iſland, at firſt, but a part of the continent, - 
Utopus that conquered | it (whoſe name it ſtill carries, 
for Abraxa was its firſt name) and brought the rude 
and uncivilized inhabitants into ſuch a good government, 
and to that meaſure of politeneſs, that they do now far 
excel all the reſt of mankind ; having ſoon ſubdued 
them, he deſigned to ſeparate them from the continent, 
and to bring the ſea quite about them, and in order to 
that he made a deep channel to be digged fifteen miles. 
long: he not only forced the inhabitants to work at it, 
but likewiſe his own ſoldiers, that the natives might 
not think he treated them like ſlaves: and baving ſet 
| vaſt numbers of men to work, he brought it to a ſpeedy | 
concluſion beyond all mens expectations: By this their 
haters, who laughed at the folly of the undertak- 
ing at firſt, were Reuck with admiration and terror, 
when they ſaw it brought to perfection. There are 
_ Hfty-four cities in the iſland, all large and well built: 
The manners, cuſtoms, and laws of all their cities are 
the ſame, and they are all contrived as near in the ſame” 
manner as the ground on which * ſtand e bp” 
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one another, and the moſt remote are not ſo far diſtant, - 


but that a man can go on foot in one day from it, to 
that which lies next it, Every city ſends three of their 


wiſeſt ſenators once a year to Amaurot, for conſulting 


about their common concerns; for that is the chief 
town of the iſland, being ſituated near the center of 
it, ſo that it is the moſt convenient place for their 
aſſemblies, Every city has ſo much ground ſer off for 
its juriſdition, that there is twenty miles of ſoil round 

it, aſſigned to it: and where the towns lie wider, they 
have much more ground: no town deſires to enlarge 
their bounds, for they conſider themſelves rather as 
tenants than landlords of their ſoil. They have built 
over all the country, farm-houſes for huſbandmen, 
which are well 'contrivedy and are furniſhed with all 
things neeeſſary for country labour, Inhabitants are 
ſent by turns from the cities to dwell in them; no 
country family has fewer than forty men and women 
in it, beſides two ſlaves. There is a maſter and a miſ- 
treſs ſet over every family; and over thirty families 


there is a magiſtrate ſettled, Every year twenty of 


this family come back to the town, after they have 
ſtayed out two years in the country: and in their room 
there are other tw-enty ſent from the town, that they 
may learn country work, from thoſe that have been 
already one year in the country, which they muſt teach 
thoſe chat come to them the next year from the town. 
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by dis means fuch as dwell in thoſe country farms, are 
- never ignorant of agriculture, and ſo commit no errors 
in it, which might otherwiſe be fatal to them, and f 
=. bring them under a ſcarcity of corn. But tho' there ig | 
=_ —- every year ſuch a ſhifting of the huſbandmen, that none 
| may be forced againſt his mind to follow that hard 
courſe. of life too long; yet many among them take 
ſuch pleaſure in it, that they deſire leave to continue 
many years in it. Theſe huſbandmen labour the ground, 
- breed cattle, hew wood, and convey it to the towns, 
either by land or water, as is moſt convenient. They 
breed an infinite multitude of chickens in a very curious 
manner: for the hens do not fit and hatch them, but 
they lay vaſt numbers of eggs in a gentle and equal 
heat, in which they are hatched ; and they are no ſoon- 
| | rout of the ſhell, and able to ſtir about, but they ſeem | 
to conſider thoſe that feed them as their mothers, and 
follow them as other chickens do the hen that hatched 
them. They breed very few horſes, but thoſe they 
have, are full of mettle, and are kept only for exerciſ- 
ing their youth in the art of ſitting and riding of them; 
for they do not put them to any work; either of plow- 
ing or garriage, in which they employ oxen; for tho 
horſes are ſtronger, yet they find oxen can hold out 
longer; and as they are not ſubject to ſo many diſea- 
ſes, ſo they are kept upon a leſs charge, and with leſs 
trouble: and when they are ſo worn out, that they are 
no more fit for labour, they are good meat at laſt. 


„ 
They ſow no corn, but that which is to be their bread; 
for they drink either wine, cider, or perry, and often 
water, ſometimes pure, and ſometimes boiled with ho- 
ney or liquoriſh, with which they abound: and tho' 
they know exactly well how much corn will ſerve every 
town, and all that tract of country which belongs to it, 
yet they ſow much more, and breed more cattle than | 
are neceſſary for their conſumption and they give that 
overplus of which they make no uſe, to their neigh- 
bours. When they want any thing in the country 
which it does not produce, they fetch that from the 
town, without carrying any thing in exchange for it: 
and the magiſtrates of the town take care to ſee it 
given them: for they meet generally in the town onee 
a month, upon a feſtival day. When the time of har 
veſt comes, the magiſtrates in the country ſend to thoſe 
in the towns, and let them know how many hands they 
will need for reaping the harveſt ; and the number they 
call for being ſent to them, they a n it 
all in one . ö 


Of their Tun, particularly of AMAUROT . 


5 HE that knows one of their towns, knows them all, 

they are ſo like one another, except where the 
| ſituation makes ſome difference, I ſhall therefore de- 
ſcribe one of them, and it is no matter which ; but none 
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is ſo proper as s Amayrot': for as none is more emibeht, 


2 all the reſt yielding in precedence to this, "bevanls it i 


the ſeat of their ſupreme: council; ſo there was none 


of them better known to me, I en * 
altogether in i it. | 


It lies upon the kde 5 a hill, or a nig 


| FREY its figure is almoſt ſquare, for from the one 


fide of it, which ſhoots up almoſt-to the top of the hill, 
it runs down in a deſcent for two miles to the rixer 
Anider; bat it is a little broader the other way that 


runs along by the bank of that riyer. The Anider riſes 


about eighty miles above Amaurot, in a ſmall ſpring at 


ſirſt; but other brooks falling i into it, of which two are 


more conſiderable : as it runs by Amaurot, it is grown 


| half a mile broad, but it ſtill grows larger and larger, 
till after ſixty miles courſe below it, it is buried in 


the ocean. Between the town and the ſea, and for 


ſome miles above the town, it ebbs and flows every ſix 
hours, with a ſtrong current. The tide comes up for 


about thirty miles ſo full, that there is nothing but ſalt 
water in the river, the freſh water being driven back 
with its force; and above that, for ſome miles, the 


water is brackiſh, but a little higher, as it runs by the | 


town, it is quite freſh; and when the tide ebbs, it 


continues freſh all along to the ſea, There is a bridge 
| caſt over the river, not of timber, but of fair ſtone, 


conſiſting: of many ſtately arches ; it lies at that part of 


| the town which is fartheſt from the ſea, ſo that ſhips 


1 b T o » 1 A: WED 
ent, dition wy inte al ghee ofthe 1 
it is | There is likewiſe another riyer that runs by it, Eh , + nl | ; 
one 2 tho” it is not great, yet it runs pleaſantly, beit 1 
ars riſes out of the ſame hill on which the town ſtands, and ” 7 8 % 1 

ſo runs down through it, and falls into the Ader, 3 
The inhabitants have fortified the fountaip- head "UE 
this river, which ſprings a little without the town; 

that ſo if they ſhould happen to be beſieged, the ene- 

'niy might not be able to ſtop or divert che courſe. of 

the water, nor poiſon it; from thehce it is carried in 

earthen pipes to the lower ſtreets: and for thoſe places 

of the town, to which the water of that ſmall river 

cannot be conveyed, they have great ciſterns for receiy- 

ing the rain-water, which ſupplies the want of the o- 
ther. The town is compaſſed with a high and-thiek 

wall, in which there ate many towers and forts; there 

is alſo a broad and deep dry ditch, ſet thick with 

thorns, caſt round three ſides: of the town; and the 
river is inſtead of a ditch on the fourth ſide. The 1 
ſtreets are made very convenient for all carriage, ba”. + | 
are well ſheltered from the winds, Their buildings are 135 
good, and are ſo uniform, that a whole ſide of a ſtreet : 

looks like ohe houſe; The ſtreets are twenty foot 1,218 

broad; there lie gardens behind all their houſes ;- theſe ED 

are large, but incloſed with buildings, that on all hands þ 

face the ſtreets ; ſo that every houſe has both a door to = 
the ſtreet, and a back door to the garden : their doors 2 v8 
have all two leaves, which as they are eaſily opened, ſo _ 
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e * r. if eee years ent; ay 
r They cultivate their garden 
wich great care, ſs that they have both vines, fruits, 
herbs, and flowers in chem; and all is ſo welt ordered, 
and ſo finely kept, that I never ſaw gardens any where 


that were both ſo fruitful and ſo beautiful as theirs are; 


And this humour of ordering their gardens ſowell; is 


| not only kept up by thy pleaſure they find in it, but | 


alſo by an emulation between the inhabitants. of the 


| ſeveral ſtreets, who vie with one another im this mats 


ter; and there is indeed nothing belonging to the whole . 


town, that is both more uſeful, and more pleaſant. 80 


that he who founded the town, ſeems tb have taken 
care of nothing more than of their gardens; for they 


ay, the whole ſcheme, of the town. was deſigned at 


firſt by Utopus, but he left all that belonged to the 
ornament and improvement of it, to be added by thoſe. | 
that ſhould come after him, that being too mich wor 


one man to bting ts perfection. Their records, that 


contain the hiſtory of their town and ſtate, are prefery- 4 
ed with an exact care, and fun backwards 17 60 years. 
From theſe it appears, that their houſes were at firſt 


| fow and mean, like cottages, made of any ſort of tim- > 


ber, and were built with mud walls, and thatch'd with 
tray: but now their houſes are three ſtories high, the 


Fronts of them are faced eicher with ſtone, phaſteringsy 


UTOPIA. 
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throw in their rubbiſh ; their roofs are flat, and on them 

they lay a fort of plaiſter which coſts very little, and 
yet it is ſo tempered, that as it is not apt to take fire, 
ſo it reliſts the weather more than lead does, They 
have abundance of glaſs amgng them, with which they 
glaze their windows: they uſe alſo in their windows, 
2 thin linen cloth, that is ſo oiled or gummed, that by 
FFC 


e 
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Tini bete chooſe every year» gms, 

who was called anciently the Syphogrant, but is 
called the Philarch : and over every ten Syphogrants 
with the families ſubje& to them, there is another ma- 
giſtrate, who was anciently called the Tranibore, but 
of late the Archphilarch. All the Syphogrants, who 
are in pumber 200, chooſe the Prince out of a liſt of 
four, whom the people of the four diviſions of the city 
name to them, but they take an oath before they pro- 
ceed to an election, that they will chooſe him whom 
they think meeteſt for the office: they give their voices 
ſecretly, ſo that it is not known for whom every one 
gives his ſuffrage. The Prince is for life, unleſs he is 
removed 6 IO of ſome deſign 1 to ane the 

| * 2 


3 
people. The Tranibors are hew/ choſen every year 


baut yet they are for the moſt part ſtill continued,” all 
- their-other magiſtrates are only annual. The Trani - 


bors meet every third day, and oftner if need be, and 
cCeonſult with the Prince; either concerning the affairs of 
te ſtate in general, of ſuch private differences as may 
ariſe ſometimes among the people: tho' that falls out 
but ſeldom. There are always two Syphogrant called 
into the council · chamber, and theſe are changed eyery 
day. It is a fundamental rule of their government, tha 
no concluſion can be made in any thing that relates to 
the public, till it has been firſt debated three ſeveral 
days i in their council It is death for any to meet and 
conſult concerning the ſtate, unleſs it be either in their 
| ordinary council, or in the affembly of he whole boy 
| of the people. ö 
Theſe things have IE fo provided among then, | 
. the Prince and the Tranibors may not conſpire 
together to change the government, and enſlave tbe 
people; and therefore when any thing of great impor- 
tance is ſet on foot, it is ſent to the Syphogrants; Who 


after they have communicated it with the families that 


belong to their diviſions, and have conſidered i it among 
themſelves, make report to the ſenate ; and upon great 
occaſions, the matter is referred to the council of the 

whole iſland. One rule obſerved in their council, is, 
never to debate a thing on the ſame.day in which it is 
fult-propoſed ; for that is always referred to the next 


\ 
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— ſoindien why not raſhy; and in the heat of 


diſcourſe, engage themſelves too ſoon, which may biaſs 


them ſo much, that inſtead of conſidering the good oß 
che public, they will rather ſtudy to maintain their 


ouyn notions; and by a perverſe and prepoſterous ſort 
of ſhame, hazard their country, rather than endanger 
their own reputation, or venture che being ſuſpected 
to have wanted foreſight in the expedients that they 


propoſed at ſirſt. And therefore to prevent this, they 
take eare that they way rather be  deliberar, & than 1 85 


den i in their n motions, © , | 15 


. i 4 
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of af their Trader, and Manner U Life. 


Ae LTURE is chas which is ſo aniverfaly 
underſtood among them all, that no perſon, either 
man or woman, is ignorant of it; from their childhood 


they are inſtructed in it, nerdy by. what they learn 


at ſchool, and partly by practice, they being led out 
often into the fields, about the town, where they not 
only fee others at work, but are likewiſe exerciſed in 


it themſelves. Beſides agriculture, which is ſo common 


to them all, every man has ſome peculiar trade to which 
he applies himſelf, ſuch as the manufacture of wool, or 
flax, maſonry, ſmiths work, or carpenters work; for 
there is no other ſort of trade that is in great eſteem 


among them, All the iſland over, they wear the ſame - 
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*- bus which. is dd for qpwking the e 
tween the two ſexes, ant the married and unmarried. 

The faſhion never ahers; and as it is not yngrateful 
nor uneaſy, ſo it is fitted for their climate, and caleu - 
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in wool and flax, which ſuit better with their feehle- 


net only by his father, but by the magiſtrate, that he 


fort of clothes without any' ather ditiad 


lated. both for their ſummers and winters. | Every fa- 
mily makes their own clothes; but all among them, 
women as well as men, learn one or other af the trades 
formerly mentioned. Women, for the maſt part, deal 


neſs, leaving the other ruder trades ta the men. Ge- 
nerally the ſame trade paſſes down from father to fon, 
inclinations often following deſcent : But if any man's 
genius lies anather way, he is by adoption tranſlated 
into a family chat deals in the trade to which he is 
inclined : and when that is to be done, care is taken 


may be put to a diſereet and good man. And if after | 
@ man has learned one trade, he deſires to acquire and» - 
ther, that is alſo allowed, and is managed in the ſame 
manner as the former. When he has learn'd both, he 
follows that which he likes beſt, unleſs the pak tay. | 


more occaſion for the other. 


The chief, and almoſt» the only buſineſs of the 55+ 
phogrants, is to take care that no man may live idle, 
but that every one may follow his trade diligently : 


Yet they do not wear themſelves out with perpetual 8 
teil, nn | 
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. bite; which 2s it is indeed A heavy flavery, ot W 


are left to every man's diſcretion; yet they are not t& 
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the. common courſe of life of all rradedmen. every 


where, except among the Utopians :, But they; divid- 


ing the day and night into twenty-four hours, appoint 


fix of theſe for, work, three of them are before din« 


ber; and after that they dine, and interrupt their la- 


bour for two hours; and then they go to work again fob 
other three hours; and after that they ſup, and at eight 


a clock; counting from noon, they go to bed, and Nleep 


eight hours: and for their other hours, beſides thoſe of = 


work, and thoſe that go for eating and ſleeping, 'they 


abuſe that interval to luxury and idleneſs, hut maſt 
employ it in ſome proper exerciſe according to their 
various inclinations; which is for the moſt part read: 


ing. It is ordinary to have public jectures every mora - | 

ing before day-break; to which none are obliged to 
go, but thoſe that are marked out for literature; yet 
a great many, both men and Women of all ranks, go to 


hear lectures of one ſort or another; according to the 


variety of their inclinations. But if others, that are 


dot made for contemplation, chooſe rather to employ 
themſ- elves at that time in their trade; as many of them 


do, they are not hindered, but are commended rather, 


as men that take care to ſerve their country. Alter 


ſupper, they ſpend an hour in ſome diverſion: in ſum- 


mer it is in their gardens, and. in winter it is in the 


halls where they eat; and they entertain themſelves in 
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much as know dice, or ſuch like fooliſh and miſchie- 


vous games: they have two ſorts of games not unlike | 
eur cheſs ; the one is between ſeveral numbers, b7 
Which one number, as it were; conſumes another; the 


other reſembles a battle between the.viges and the vir- 


tues, in which the enmlty in the yices among them 
ſelves, and their agreement againſt virtue is not un- 


pleaſantly repreſented; together with the ſpecial op- 


poſitions between the particular virtues and vices; a 
alſo the methods by which vice does either openly af- | 
fault, or ſecretly undermine virtue; and virtue on the | 
other hand tefiſts it; and the means by xhich-either = 
fide obtains the Nau, But this matter of the time ſet 
off for labour, is to be narrowly examined, otherwiſe 
you may perhaps imagine, that fince there are onlyſx 


hours appointed for work, they may fall under a ſcar- 


city of neceſſary proviſions. But it is ſo far from being 
true, that this time is not ſufficient for ſupplying them | 


with a plenty of all things, that are either neceſſary ot 


convenient ; chat it js rather too much; and this you | ; 
will eaſily apprehend, if you conſider how great a part 


of all other nations is quite idle. Firſt; Women gene- 


rally do little, who are the half of mankind; and if 


ſome few women are diligent, their huſbands are idle: 
Then conſider the great company of idle prieſts, and of 


thoſe that are called religious men; add to theſe alt 
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rich men, chiefly thoſe that have eſtates in lands, who | 
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ſtrong and Iuſty beggars, that go about pretending ſome 
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05 1 and gentlemen, together with their 
Families, made up of idle perſons, that do nothing but 


go ſwaggering about: Reckon in with theſe, all thoſe | 


diſeaſe, in excuſe for their begging; - and upon the 


whole account, you will find, that the number of thoſe 


by whoſe labours mankind is ſupplied, is much leſs 


- than you did perhaps imagine: Then conſider how 


few of thoſe that work, are employed i in labours that 

men do really need: for we who meaſure all things by 
money, give occaſions td many trades that are both yain 
and ſuperfluous; and that ſerve only to ſupport. riot and 


luxury, For if thoſe who are at work, were employed 


only in ſuch things as the conveniences of life require, 


there would be ſuch an abundance of them, and by that 


means the prices of them would ſo ſink, that tradeſ- 
men could not be maintained by their gains; if all thoſe 

who labour about uſeleſs things, were ſet to more pro- 
fitable trades; and if all that number that languiſhes 
out their life in floth and idleneſs, of whom every one 
conſumes as much as any two of the men that are at 
work do, were forced to labour, you may eaſily i ima- 
gine that a ſmall proportion of time would ſerve for 
doing all that is either neceſſary, profitable or pleaſant 


to mankind, pleaſure being till /kept within its due 
| bounds: which appears very plainly in Utopia, for 
there, in a great city, and in all the territory that lies 


round it, you can ſcarce ſind five hundred, either men 
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vi har by der age and egg . | 
of labour, chat are not engaged in it; even the ſypho -· 


: * * 


| grants themſelves, tho the law excuſes chem, yet do ä 


tot excuſe themſelves, that ſo by their exatnples they | 
may excite the induſtry of the reſt of the people; the 
Like exemption is allowed to thoſe, who being recom- 
mended to the people by the prieſts, are by'the ſecret 
ſuffrages of the ſyphogrants, privileged from labour, 3 
that they may apply themſelves wholly to ſtudy; and 


i any of theſe fall ſhort of thoſe hopes that he ſeemed 


to give at fit, he is obliged to go to work. And ſome- | 


times a mechanic, that does ſo employ his leifure hours, 


that he makes a conſiderable advancement in learning, | 
is eaſed from being a tradeſman, and ranked among 


their learned men. Out of theſe they chooſe their am- 
baſfadors, their prieſts, their tranibors, and the prince 


himſelf; who was anciently called their e but 


zs called of late their Ademus. 


And thus from the great numbers among thent, chat = 
are neither” ſuffered to be idle, nor to be employed i in 


any fruitleſs labour; you may eaſily make the eſtimate, 
bow much good work may be done in thoſe few hours 


in which they are obliged to labour. But beſides all 


that has been already ſaid, this is to be confidered, ' 


that thoſe needful arts which are among them, - are 


managed with leſs labour chan any where elfe. The | 
building, or the repairing of houſes among us, ne 
un hands, becauſe often a thriftleſs heir laben "i 
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his ſucceſſor muſt; at a great coſt, repair that Which 
he might” have kept vp with a ſmall charge: asd often 
it falls out, that the ſame houſe which ohe built at a 


| valt expence, is negleQed. by another that thinks he . 


has a more delicate ſenſe of ſuch things, and he ſuf: 
fering it t9 fall to ruin, builds agother at no leſs charge. 


But among the Utopians, all ghipgs are ſo regulated. 
chat men do very ſeldom build upon any new piece of 


ground z and chey are not only very quick in repairing 


their houſes, but ſhew their foreſight i in preventing their 


decay: ſo chat their buildings are preſeryed very long- 
with very little labour: and thus the eraftsmen to 


_ whom that care belongs, are often without any em - 
ployment, except it be the hewing of timber, and the 


ſquaritg of ſtones, that ſo the materials may he in rea- 


dineſs far.raifing a building very ſuddenly, when thefe 


is. any occaſion for it. Af for cheif clothes, abſerve 
how little work. go goes for them : While they are at Ja» 


: bour, they are clothed with leather and ſkins, an Carey 
leſely about them, which will laſt ſeven years 


3 and 
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ment, which hides the other: and theſe are all of one 


colour, and that is che natural colour of the wool : and 


as they need leſs waollen oloth chan is uſed; any where 


elſe, ſo that which they do need, is much leſs coſtly, 
They uſe linen cloth more; but that is prepared with 


Jeſs labour, and they value cloth only by the . | 
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Lohan r che clahoſ af the who, Mak 9 
| Fegard to the fineneſt of the thread} and Whenvin thn 
other places, four or five upper gurmentt of Woollen 
cloth, and of different colburt, and as matty veſts ot 
d wd eee ſerve one than; and thoſe that ate nicer, 
chialk ten too few 3 every man chere is contented Witt 
one] "Which very oft ſerves him two years, Not ig there 
any ching chat can tempt 4 man to deſite more j for if = 
he had them, he would neither be the warther, not 
would he make one jot the better appearance for it. 
And thus ſinee they are all employed in ſome uſeful las 
bour; and ſince they content themſelves with: fewer 
things, it falls out that there" ib a great abutdince of = 
all things among them: ſo that often, for wunt of o. 


. cher work; if there in any need of mending their high 


Ways at any time, you will ſee marvellous numbers of 
people brought out to work at them; and when there 
is no occaſion of uny publie work, the hours of work - 
ing are leſſened by public proclamation}' for the magi- 
ſtrates do not engage the people into any heedleſs' lau- 
bour, ſince by their conſtitution they aim chieſſy _ 
thut except in ſo far as publie neceſſity requires it, all 
the people may have us much free dime for themſelves 
as may be neceſſary for the improvement of their n 
tor bn this dnt oma the 1 7882 of i muon 
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Ur it is now time to ah to you was 
/intereourſe of this people, their commerce;/ and 


de wales by! stach ul Mug une Mtb wel cling 
Wem. As theft eitles are'compaſed of families, ſo hein 


fimilies are made up of thoſe'thar are nearly related to 


obe another! Their women, when they grow up, ure 
married out; but all the males, both children and 


grandchildren, Ive till in the ſumo houſe, in great 6+ 
|  bedience' to theig common parent, unleſs age has welk 
ned his underſtanding z and in that caſe, he that is nöltt 

to him in age, comes in his room, But leſt any city 


ſhould'become either out of meaſure great, or fall un- 
der « diſpeopling by any accident, proviſion is made 
that none of their cities may have above ſix thouſand 


families in it, beſides thoſe of the country round it; 


and that no family may have leſs than ten, and more 
than ſixteen perſons in it; but there can be no deter- 
mined] number for the children under age: and this 
rule is euſlly obſerved, by removing ſoms of tho chil- 
dren of a more fruitful couple, to any other family that 


does not abqund ſo much in them, By the ſame rule, 
they ſupply cities that do not increaſe ſo faſt; by o- 


thers that breed faſter : And if therp is any jncreaſs 
over the whole iſland, then they draw out a number 


WY 0 8 0 l 
+380 of their citizens out of the ſeveral town, and fend. 
1. them over to the neighbouring continent; where, if 


\.. they find that the inhabitants: have more ſoil than hey 
can well cultivate, they fix a colony, taking in the i in · 
\. © Habitants to their ſociety, if they will liye with chem; 
aud where they do that of their own accord, they 
quickly go into their method of life, and to their rules, 
auc this proves a happineſs to both the, nations 3 fur 
 necorditg to their conſtitution, ſuch care is taken of the 
ſail, that it becomes fruitful enough for both, tho' ig 
might be, otherwiſe too narrow and barren for any on 
of them, But if the oatiyes\ refuſe to conform them || 
ſelxes to their laws, they drive them out of thoſe bounds 

which they mark out for themſelves, and uſe force if 

ey reſiſt, For they account it à ver) juſt cauſe of 

war, if any nation will hinder others to come and poſs 

fela.6 part of their ſoil, of which, they make no uſe; 
but let it lie idle and uncultivated j -Gnee every man has 

by the law of _ a right to ſuch a waſte portion of | 

the-earth, as is neceſſary for. his ſubliſtenge, If any 

aqcident * fo leſſened the number of the inhabitants 

of any of their towns, that it cannot be made up from 

the other towns of the iſland, without diminiſhing them 

tag much, which is ſaid to have fallen out but twice, 

Gnee they were firſt a people, by two. plagues that 

were among them; then the number is filled up, by 

recalling ſo many out of their colonies, for they will 
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| ahandov thele colonies, rather than ſuffer uy of the 
mne N 75 
But to return Aena aibelr lit 0 b ) 


the antienteft of every family governs it, as has been a 


ſaid. Wives ſerve their huſbands, and children their 
parents, and always the younger ſerves the elder, E- 
very city is divided into four equal parts, and in the 
iddle of every part there is « murket-place: That 
which is brought thither manufaRured by the ſeveral 
families, is carried from thence to houſes appointed for 
that purpoſe, in which all things of a. ſort are laid by 
themſelves; and every father of u family goes thither, 
and takes whatſoever he or his fumily ſtand in need of, 
without either paying for it, or laying in any thing in 
pawn or exchange for it, There is no reaſon for deny» 
ing any thing to any perſon, ſince there is ſuch plenty 
of every thing among them: and there is no danger of 
any man's afking more than he needs ; for what ſhould 
make any do that, ſince they are all ſure that they will 
be always ſupplied ? It is the feur of want thut makes 
aby of the whole race of animals," either greedy or 
ravenous but beſides fear, there is in mam u vaſt pride, 
that makes him fancy it a particular glory for him to 
excel others in pomp and exceſs, But by the laws of 
| the Utopian, there is no room for theſe things among 
them Near theſe markets there are alſo others for all 
ſorts of vituals, where there are not only herbs, frults 
and bread, but alſo fiſh, fowl, and cattle, There are 
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tunning water, for killing their beaſts, and for waſhing 
away their filth; Wich is done by their ſlaves, for 


they. ſuffer none of their citizens to kill theit cattle, 
becauſe they think, that pity and good nature, which 
. are among the beſt of. thoſe affeRions that are born 


with us, are much impaired by the, butchering of ani - 


mals: Nor do they ſuffer any thing that is foul or un- 
dlean to be brought within their towns, leſt the ait ſhould 
de infected by ill ſmells which might prejudice their 
health, In every ſtreet there are great halls that lie at 
an equal diſtarice from one another, which are marked 
by particular names. The ſyphogrants dwell in theſe, 
| that are ſet over thirty families, fifteen lying on one 
ſide of it, and as · many on the other, In theſe they 
do all meet and eat. The ſtewards of every one of 
them come to the market - place at an appointed hour} 
and according to the number.of thoſe that belong to 


heir hall, they carry home proviſions, But they take | 


more care of their ſick, than of any others, who are 
looked after and lodged in public hoſpitals 1 they have 
belonging to every town four hoſpitals, that are built 
without their walls, and are ſo large, that they may 
paſs for little towns » by this means, if they had ever 
ſuch a number of ſick perſons, they could lodge them 
conveniently, and at ſuch a diſtance, that ſuch of them 
as are ſick of infectious diſeaſes, may be kept ſo. far 
from the reſt, that there can be no danger, of copta-- 
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glori;” Thee hoſpitals are ſo furniſhed and ſtoted with - 
all things that are convenient for the eaſe and reco- 
very of the ſick; and thoſe that are put in them, are 
all looked after with ſo tender and watchful a care, 
and are ſo conſtantly treated by their ſkilful phyſicians; 
that as none is ſent to them againſt their will, ſo there 
is ſcarce one in a whole town, that if he ſhould fall ill, 

uld not chooſe rather to go thither, than lie 125 

bome. 

After the ſteward: of the hoſpitals has taken for 
them whatſoever the phyſician does preſeribe at the 
market-place, then the beſt things that remain, are 
diſtributed. equally among the halls, in proportion to 
thelr numbers, only, in the firſt place, they ſerve the 
prince, the chief prieſt, the tranibors and ambaſſadors, 
and ſtrangers, (if there are any, which indeed falls out 
but ſeldom, and for whom there are houſes well fur» 
niſhed; particularly appointed when they come Among 
them.) At the hours of dinner and ſupper, the ſypho- 
granty being called together by ſound of trumpet, 
meets and eats together, except only ſuch as are in 
the hoſpitals, or lie ſick at home, Vet aſter the halls 
are ſerved, no man is hindered to carry proviſions home 
from the market · place ; for they know that none does 
that but for ſome good reaſon ; for tho' any that will 
may eat at home, yet none does it willingly, ſince i it 
is both an indecent and fooliſh thing, for any to give 
themſelves the trouble to make ready an ill dinner a 
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home, when there is a much more. plentiful one e 
ready for him ſo near hand, All the uneaſy.and ſordid 
ſervices about theſe hally, are performed by their flayes; | 
but the drefling and cooking their meat, and the order- 
ing their tables, belongs only to the women, which goes 
round all the women of every family by turns. They 
fit at three pr more tables, according to their numbers; 

the men fit towards the wall, and the women fit on the 


bother ſide, that if any of them ſhould fall ſuddenly ill, 
Which is ordinary to women with child, ſhe may, wich- 
out diſturbing the reſt, riſe and go to the nurſes room, 5 
who are there with the ſuckling children; where there 
is always fire, and clean water at hand, and ſome cradles | 


in which they may lay the young children, if there is 
occaſion for it, and that they may ſhift and dreſs them 


| before the fire. Every child is nurſed by its own mo- 


ther, if death or ſickneſs does hot intervene ; and in 
that caſe the ſyphogrants wives find out a nurſe quick- 
ly, which is no hard matter to do; for any one that can 
do it, offers herſelf chearfully : for as they are much 
inclined to that piece of mercy, ſo the child whom ey 


nurſe, conſiders the nurſe as its mother. All the chil- 


dren under ſive years old, ſit among the nurſes, the reſt 
of the younger ſort of both ſexes, till they are fit for 
marriage, do either ſerve thoſe that ſit at table; or if 


they are not ſtrong enough for that, they ſtand by them 


in great ſilence, and eat that which is given them, by 


_ thoſe that fit at table; nor have they any other for- 
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mality of Aigtng. In the middle of the firſt t table, which 
ſtands in the upper end of the hall, a>crols fits the ſy- 
phogrant and his wife, for that is the chief and molt 
conſpicuous place : Next to him fit two of the molt an- 
cient, for there go always four to a mels, If there i is a 
retnple within that ſyphogranty, the prieſt and his wife 
ſit with the ſyphogrant above all the reſt : Next them 
there is a mixture of old and young, who are ſo p T 4 
that as the young are : ſet near others, ſo they a are mix - 
ed with the1 more ancient, which they ſay was appoint· 
ed on this a account, that the gravity of the old people,. 

and the reyerence that is due to them, might reſtrain 


the younger from all indecent words and geſtures. 


Diſhes are not ſerved up to the whole table at firſt, 
but the belt are firſt fer Before the ancienter, whole 
| feats are diſtinguiſhed from the younger, and after 
them all the reſt are ſerved alike, The old men diſtri- 
bute to the younger any curious meats that happen to 
be ſet before them, if there is not ſuch an abundance 
of them, thi. the whole company may be. ſerved by 
tem. | 
Thus old men are honoured with a peur re- 


ſpect; yet all the reſt fare as well as they do. They . 
begin both dinner and ſupper with ſome lecture of mo- | 


rality that is read to them; but it is ſo ſhort, that it is 


not tedious nor uneaſy to them to hear it: Upon that 


the old men take occaſion to entertain thoſe about them, 
with ſome uſeful and pleaſant enlargements but they 
| K 2 
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do not engroſs the whole diſcourſe ſo to wel, 
- lng their meals, that the younger may not put in 
for a ſhare: on the contraryy they engage them to talk, 
that ſo they may in that free way of converſation, find a 
out the force of every one's ſpirit, and obſerve their 
temper. They diſpatch their dinners quickly, but " 
long at ſupper : becauſe they go to work after the one, * 
- . and are to ſleep after the other, during which they 5 
think the ſtomach carries on the concoction more vigo⸗ 
. rouſiy. They never ſup without muſic; and there i is 
always fruit ſerved up after meat; while they ſit at 
meat, ſome burn perfumes, and prinkde about ſweet 
ointments, and ſweet waters: and they are wanting in | 
nothing that may cheer up their ſpirits, for they give 
themſelves a large allowance that way, and indulge. 
themſelves i in all ſuch pleaſures as are attended with 


no inconvenience. Thus do thoſe that are in the towns | 


Jive together ; but i in the country, where they live ata." 
greater diſtance, every one eats at home, and n fa 5 


mily wants any neceſſary ſort of proviſion, for i it is from 5 


chem that proviſions are ſent unto thoſe that live 1 in the 
+ towns. 
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lire in ſome other town, or deſires to travel and ſeg... 


the reſt of the country, he obtains leave very eaſily, 
from the Syphogrant and Tranibors to do it, when. 


there is no particular occaſion for him at home; Such 


as travel, carry with them a paſzport from the Prince, 
which boch f1e! 
travelling, and limits the time of their return. They 
are furniſhed, with a waggan and: a ſlave, who drives 
the oxen, and looks after them: but unleſs there are 
' women in the company, the waggon is ſent back at the 
end of the j Journey as a needleſs trouble : While they, 
are on the road, they carry no, proviſions with them; 
yet they want nothing, but are every way treated as if 
they were at home. If they ſtay in any place longer 
than a night, every one follows his proper occupation. 
and is very well pled by thoſe of his own trade: but 
if any man goes out. of the city to which, he belongs, 
| without leave, and is ; found goin g about withaut a paſs» 
port, he is roughly handled, and is puniſhed as a fugi- 
tive, and ſent home diſgracefully ; and if he falls again 
Into the like fault, he is condemned to Mlavery. If any 
man has a mind to travel only over the precinct of his 
own. city, he may. N do it, obtaining, his OR 
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permiſſion, and his wife's conſent; but when he comes c 
into any of the country houſes, be muſt labour win 
8 ding to their rules, if he expects to be en- 
tertained by them: and if he does this, he may freely 
20 Oer the whole precinct, being thus as uſeflil/ to the 


ey to wick he belongs, as if he were ſtill within it. 


Thus you ſee that there are no idle perſons among them, 5 
nor pretences of excuſing any from labour. There are 

no taverns, no ale-houſes, nor ſtews among them ; nor 
any other occafions of corrupting themſelves or of get- 
chemſelyes into parties: 

al men le in full view; ſo that all are obliged, both 


ting into corners or form 


to perform their ordinary taſk, and to employ” them-' 


 ſUves'well in their pare hours, And it is certain; that 


a people thus ordered, muſt live in a great abundance 
of all things ; and thefe being equally diſtributed a- 


mage Tio, no man can want e e 


beg. 


In their dar dest Ade to which . | 


are three ſent” from every town once every year, they” 
extmine- what towns abound in proviſions, and what” 
art under any ſcarcity, that ſo the one may be fur- 
niſhed from the other; and this is done freely, with- ; 
out any fort of exchange; for according to their plen-- 


ty or ſcarcity, they ſupply; or are ſupplied from one 


another; ſo that indeed the whole iſland is, as it were, 


one family; When they have thus taken care of their 


whole Pn and laid up ſtores for two years, which 


of 


, 


' 
N 
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| given to the poor of the countries to which they ſend 


them, and they ſell the reſt at moderate rates, And 


by this exchange, they not only bring back thoſe few 


| things that they need at home, for indeed they ſcarce 
Ti, need any thing but iron, but likewiſe. a great deal of 
gold and ſilver; and by their driving this trade ſo long, 
it is not to be imagined how vaſt a treaſure they baye 
got among them: ſo that now they do not much tare 
whether they ſell off their merchandize for money in 
hand, or upon truſt. A great part of their treaſure is 


now in bonds; but in all their contracts no private mart 
| ſtands bound, but the writing runs in name of the 


| town ; and the towns. that owe them money, raiſe it | 
from thoſe private hands that owe it to them, and lay 


it up in their public chamber, or enjoy the profit of ĩt 
till the Utopians call for it; and they chooſe rather to 
let the greateſt part of it lie in their hands, who make 
advantage by it, than to call for it themſelves: but if 
they ſee that any of their other neighbours Rand more 
in need of it, then they raiſe it, and lend it to them; 

or uſe it themſelves, if they are engaged in a war, which 
is the A 8 have for all that 
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Wax, allow, e and cattle, which der nd * | 
commonly in great quantities to other countries, They 
order a ſeventh part of all theſe goods to be frealy © 
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treaſure that Hey have laid up; that en in ge | 
| Extremities, or ſudden accidents, they may ſerve them- 
ſelves by it; chiefly for Hiring foreign ſoldiers, whom 
they more willingly expoſe to danger chan their ow] 
people: they give them great pay, knowing well that 
this will work even on their enemies, and engage them 
either to betray their own ſide, or at leaſt tö deſett it, 
or will ſer them on to mutual factions among theni- 
ſelves: for this end they have an incredible treaſure ; 
but they do not keep it as a treaſure, but in ſuch a 
manner as I am almoſt afraid to tell it, leſt you think it 
=" extravagant, that you can hardly believe it; which! 
have the more reaſon to apprehend from others, be- 
cauſe if T had not ſeen it myſelf, I could not have been 
eaſily perſuaded to > have ep i upon wth man's 
Feport. 155 | 
It is certain, that all n appear ſo far incredible 
to us, as they differ from our own cuſtoms: but one 
who can judge aright, will not wonder to find, that 
ſince their other conſtitutions differ ſo much from ours, 
their value of gold and ſilver ſhould be meaſured, not 
by our ſtandard, but by one that is very different from 
it; for ſince they have no uſe of money among them 
ſelves, but keep it for an accident; that tho' as it may 
poſſibly fall out, it may have great intervals; they va- 
lue it no farther than it deſerves, or may be uſeful to 
them, So that it is plain, that they muſt prefer iron 
either to gold or Glver: for men can no more live 


f 


[has marked out no uſe for the other metals, with which 


we may not very well diſpenſe; The folly of man has 


enhanſed the value of gold and ſilver, becauſe of their 


ſcarcity: whereas on the'contrary they reaſon; that na- 


og 


ture, as an indulgent parent, has given us all the beſt 


water and earth but has laid ee e the 
| ding lat are vain and uſeleſs. 


4 7 


If thoſe: metals were laid up in a tower among 
Py things it would give jealouſy of the prince and ſenate, 
according to that fooliſh miſtruſt into'which the rabble 


is apt to fall, as if they intended to cheat the people, 
and make advantages to themſelves by it; or. if they 
ſhould work it into veſſels, or any ſort of plate, they 
fear that the people might grow too fond of it, and 
ſo be umwilling to let the plate he run down, if a war 


made it neceſſary to pay their ſoldiers with it: there- 
fore to prevent all theſe inconveniences, they have fal - 


len upon an expedient, which as it agrees with their 
other policy, ſo is very different from ours, and will 
ſcarce gain belief among us, who value gold ſo much, 
and lay it up ſo carefully: for whereas they eat and 
drink out of veſſels of earth, or glaſs, that tho? they 
lock very pretty, yet are of very ſlight materials; they 
male cheir chamber pots and cloſe · ſtools of gold and 
ſilver; and that not only in their public halls, but in 
cheir private houſes: Of the ſame metals they likewiſe 
Ing 3 | 85 
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| | things-very freely, and in great abundance, ſuch as are 
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of infamy, they hang an car · ting of gald to ſome, and 
males gthers wear a chaia or a coronet of gold; and 
thus they take care, by all manner of ways; that gold 
and ſilver may be of no eſtæem among them; and frem 
Hepes it ia, that whereas other: nations- part with their 
geld and their ſilver, as vowillingly as if one tore out 


ing in all their gold or filver, when there were any uſe. 

for it, but as the partivg with-a trifle, or as we would 
eſtimate the loſs of a penny. They find pearls on their 
coaſt; and . their rocks: 


dhey do not look: after them, but if they find hem by 
chance, they poliſh: them; and with them they adorn 


their children, who are delighted with them, and glory 


in them during their childhood; but when they grow 


to years, and fee that none but children uſe ſuch 
| baubles, they of their oun accord, without being bid 
by their parents, hy them afßide, and would be as 
much aſhamed to uſe them afterwards, as children 
— ertiopy CE ws, 
gens and other gont.” toll 


I never faw a clearer Ates of tlic ieee in- . 
preſions-that different cuſtoms make on people, than | 


F obſerved in the ambaſſadors of the Anemolians who 
came to Amaurot when F- was there. And becauſe 
they came'to treat of affairs of great conſequence; the 
deputies from ſeveral towns had met to wait for their 


| their bowels, thoſe of Utopia would look on their giv- | 


* 


15 | coming. The anibaiſadots. of the tations that ke near 


{ 


e chiegediwith beaotles fot foil uf uin and oijade 


el no eſderm among themz chat ſilk is deſpiſed, and 
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their cultoms, and that ſine clothes are 


gold is a badge of infamy, uſe to came very modeſtly 
clothed; but the Anemolians that lay more remote, 
and ſo had little commerce with them, when they un- 
derſtood that they were coarſly clothed, and all in the 
ſame manner, they took it for granted that they had 
none of thoſe fine things among them of which they 
made no uſe; and they. being à vain · glorious, rather 
— reſolved to ſet themſelves out with 
ſo muck pomp, that they ſhould look like gods, 'and . 
| fo ſtrike che eyes of the poor Utopians with their ſplen- 
dor. Thus: three ambaſſadors. made their entry wit 
an hundred attendants, that were all clad in garments 
of different colours, and the greater part iti filk ;\ the 

ambaſſadors themſelves, who were of the nobility of 

their country, were in cloth of gold, and adorned with 
maſſy chains, ear-rings and rings of gold: their capo 


gems: in a word, they were ſet out with all thoſe 
things, that among the Utopians were either the badg - 
es of ſlavery, the marks of infamy, or children's rattles, 
It was not unpleaſant to fee on the one fide how has! 
look'd big, wheh they compared their rich habits with 


the plain clothes of the Utopians, who were come out 


in great numbers to ſee them make their entry, And 
nnn 
1 KL 2: 


ets: e which 4 . chin pep | 
eren made on them; it appeared ſo ridiculous | 

a ſhew to all that had never ſtirred out of their coun- 
try, and ſo had not ſeen the cuſtoms of other nations; 
chat tho they paid ſome reverence to thoſe chat were 
the. moſt meanly clad, as if they had been the ambaſ- 
ſiadors, yet when they ſaw the ambaſſadors themſelves, 
ſo fall of gold chains they looked upon them as laves, | 
made them no reverence: at all. You might have ſeen 
their: children, who were grown up to that bigneſs, 


that they had thrown away their jewels, call to their 


mothers, and puſn them gently, and cry out, See that 
great fool that wears pearls and gems, as if he were 
yet a child. And their mothers anſwered them in 


good earneſt, Hold your peace, this is I believe, one 


5 of the ambaſſadors fools.” Others cenſured the Falhion 
of their. chains, and obſerved, that they were of no 


uſe, for they were too ſlight to bind their ſlaves, who 


| could: eaſily break them; and they ſaw: them hang ſo 


looſe about them, that they reckoned they could eaſily 


throw them away, and ſo get from them. But after 
the ambaſſadors had ſtaid a day among them, and ſaw 
ſo vaſt a quantity of gold in their houſes, which was 
as much deſpiſed by them, as it was eſteemed in other 


nations, and that there was more gold and ſilver in 
the chains and fetters of one ſlave, than all their or- 


naments amounted to, their plumes fell, and they were 


aſhamed. of all that glory for which they had formerly | 
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_ valued chateſalves; and daa br eder ww vbich they 
were the more determined, hen upon their engaging 
into ſome free diſcourſe with the Utopians, they diſco- 
vered their ſenſe of ſuch things, and their other cuſ- - 
toms. The Utopians wonder how any man ſhould be 
ſo much taken with the glaring doubtful luſtre of a 
jewel or ſtone; that can look up to a ſtar, or to the 
ſun himſelf; or how any ſhould value himſelf, becauſe 
his cloth is made of a finer” thread: for how ſine ſo - 
ever that thread may be, it was once no better than 
the fleece of a ſheep, and that ſſieep was a ſnieep ſtill 
for all its wearing it. They wonder much to hear, 
chat gold which in itſelf is ſo uſeleſs a thing, ſhould 
be every where ſo much eſteemed, that even man for 
1 whom it was made, and by whom it has its value, | 
| ſhould yet be thought of leſs value than it is: ſo that 
a man of lead, who has no more ſenſe than a log of 
wood, and is as bad as he is fooliſh, ſhould have many 
vwiſe and good men ſerving him, only becauſe he has 
a great heap of that metal; and if it ſhould ſo happen, 
that by ſome accident, or trick of law, which does 
ſometimes produce as great changes as chance itſelf, 
all this wealth ſhould paſs from the maſter to the 
meaneſt varlet of his whole family, he himſelf would 
very ſoon become one of his ſervants, as if he were 
« thing that belonged to his wealth, and ſo were bound 
to follow its fortune. But they do much more admire: 
and deteſt their folly, who when they ſee a rich man, 


\ 
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| fort obnoxious to him, yet merely becauſe he is rich, 
they give him little leſs than divine honours; even tho 


they know him to be ſo covetous and baſe minded, that 
notwithſtanding all his wealth, he will not part wich 
1 in 
Erbes and ſack s notions. has that-poaple dab 
in, partly from their education, being bred in a coun- 
try, whoſe. cuſtoms and conſtitutions are very oppo- 
ſite to all ſuch fooliſh maxims: and partly from their 
learning and ſtudies : for tho? there are but few in any 
town that are excuſed from labour, ſo that they may 
give themſelves wholly to their ſtudies, cheſe being on- 
ly ſuch perſons as diſcover from their childhood an ex- 
traordinary capacity and diſpoſition for letters, yet their 
children and a great part of the nation, both men and 
women, are taught to ſpend thoſe hours in which they 
are not obliged to work, in reading: and this they do 
their whole life long. They have all their learning in 
their own tongue; which is both a copious and pleaſant 
language, and in which a man can fully expreſs his 
mind: it runs over a great tract of many countries, but 
it ĩs not equally pure in all places: they have never ſo 


much as heard of the names of any of thoſe philoſo- 
phers that are ſo famous in theſe parts of the world, 
before we went among them; and yet they had made 

the fame difcoveries that the Greeks had done, both 

in muſic, logic, arithmetic, and geometry. But as they 
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| ſo'they far exceed our modern logicians, for they have 
never yet fallen upon the barbarous niceties that qur 
| youth are forced to learn in thoſe trifling logical ſchools 
that are among us; and they are ſo far from minding 
—— and fantaſtical images made in the mind, 
nee to ate the abſtzat,/ ad 
common to all men in particular, (ſo that tho we ſpoke 
of him as a thing that we could point at with our fir» | 
gers, yet none of them could perceive him) and yet 
diſtinct from every one, as if he were ſome monſtrous 
coloſſus or giant. Yet for all this ignorance of theſe 
tions of the orbs exactly; and they have many inſtru- 
ments, well contrived and divided, by which they do 
very accurately compute the courſe: and poſitions of the 
fun, moon, apd ſtars, But for the cheat, of divining by 
the ſtars, and by their oppoſitions or con junctions, it 
has not ſo much as entred imo their thoughts. They 
have a particular ſagacity, founded on much obſerva- 
tion, of judging of the weather, hy which they know - 
when they may look for rain, wind, or other altera- 
| tions in the air: But as to the philoſophy: of thoſe 
= | things, and the cauſes of the ſaltneſs of the ſea, and 

of its ebbing and flowing, and of the original and na- 
ure both of the heavens and the earth; they diſpute of 
* as our antient n. RIS 
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they differ from them, ſo they do not in all * 


agree among themſel ves. 


As for moral philoſophy, they have the ſame dif- . 
putes among them, that we have here: they examine 


what things are properly good, both for the body and 


| the mind: and whether any outward thing can be cal- 4 
led. truly good, or if that term belongs only to the 
endowments of the mind. They inquire likewiſe into 


the nature of virtue and pleaſure; but their chief diſ- 


pute is, concerning the happineſs of a man, and where - 
in ĩt conſiſts? Whether in ſome one thing, or in a great 
many? They ſeem indeed more inclinable to that opi- 
nion that places, if not the whole, yet the chief part of 
a man's happineſs in pleaſure; and which may ſeem 


more ſtrange, they make uſe of arguments even from 


religion, notwithſtanding its ſeverity and roughneſs, 
for the ſupport of that opinion that is ſo indulgent to 
pleaſure; for they never diſpute concerning happineſs 


without fetching ſome arguments from the principles 
of religion, as well as from natural reaſon; ſince with- 


out the former, they reckon that all our inquiries after 


happineſs, muſt be but conjectural and defective. 
Thoſe principle of their religion, are, that the ſoul 


of man is immortal, and that God of his goodneſs has | 


deſigned that it ſhould be happy; and that he has 
therefore. appointed rewards for good and virtuous ac- 


op and — vice, to be diſtributed after 5 


0 this lie: And though theſe principles of religion are 


conveyed down among them by tradition, they think, 
that even reaſon itſelf determines a man to believe and 


acknowledge them: and they freely confeſs, that if 


theſe were taken away, no man would be fo inſenſible, - 


s not 10. ſeck after pleaſure by all manner of ways, 


lawful or unlawful ; uſing only this caution, that a leſ- 


fer pleaſure might not ſtand-in the way of a greater, 
and that no pleaſure ought to be purſued, that ſhould 
draw a great deal of pain after it: for they think it 


nl the maddeſt thing in the world to purſue virtue, that 
is a ſour and difficult thing: and not only to renounce 
the pleaſures of life, but willingly to undergo much 


pain and trouble, if a man has no proſpect of a reward, 


And what reward can there be, for one that has paſſed | 
his whole life, not only without pleaſure, but in pain, 
if there is nothing to be expected after death? Yet 


they do not place happineſs in all ſorts of pleaſures, 
but only in thoſe that in themſelves are good and ho- 
neſt: for whereas there is a party among them that 
places happineſs in bare virtue, others think that our 
natures are conducted by virtue to happineſs, as that 
which is the chief good of man. They define virtue 
thus, that it is a living according to nature; and think 

that we are made by God for that end: they do be- 


lieve that a man does then follow the dictates of na- 


ture, when he: purſues or avoids things according to 
the direction of reaſon : they ſay, that the firſt dictate 
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for the Divine Majeſty, to whom we owe both all that | 
we have, and all that we can ever hope for, In the 
next place, reaſon direfts us, to keep our minds/as free 
of paſſion, and as chearful as we can; and that we 
ſhould conſider ourſelves as bound by the ties of good 
nature and humanity, to uſe our utmoſt endeavours to 


kelp forward the happineſs of all other perſons; for 
there was never any man chat. was ſuch a moroſe and 
1 


ſevere purſuer of virtue, and ſach an enemy to plea- 
ſure, that though he ſet hard rules to men to undergo, 
much pain, many watchings,” and other rigours, yet 
Ad not at the ſame time adviſe them to do all they 
could in order to the relieving and eaſing ſuch people 
as were miſerable; and did not repreſent it as a mark 
of a laudable temper, that it was gentle and good na- 
tured: and they infer from thence, chat if a man ought 
to advance the welfare and comfort of the reſt of man- 
kind, chere being no virtue more proper and peculiar to 
our nature, than to eaſe the miſeries of others, to free 
chem from trouble and anxiety, in furniſting them with 
the comforts of life, that conſiſt in pleaſure; nature 
does much more vigorouſly lead him to do all this for 
himſelf. A life of pleaſure, is either a reaFevil: and 
min that caſe we ought not only, not to aſſiſt others in 
their purſuit of it, but on the contrary, to keep them 
from it all we can, as from that which 1s hurtful and 
* to thai; W fo that we 
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| " ai but ought to help athers to it, why then 


> ought not a man to begin with himſelf? Since no man 


can be more bound to after the good of another, 
dan after his own: for nature cannot direct us to be 
| good and kind to others, and yet at the ſame time to be 
| unmerciful and cruel to ourſelyes. Thus as they define 
yirtue to be a living according to nature, ſo they reckon 
| that nature ſets all people on to ſeek after pleaſure, as 
| the end of all they do. They do alſo obſerve, that in 
order to the ſupporting the pleaſures of life, nature in- 
clines us to enter into ſociety ; for there is no may ſo 
much raiſed above the reſt of mankind, that he ſhould 
be the only favourite of nature, which. on the contrary 
ſeems to have levelled all thoſe together that belong to 
the ſame fpecies, Upon this they infer, that no-man 
ought to ſeek his own conveniences ſo eagerly, that 
thereby he ſhould prejudice others ; and therefore they 
think, that not only all agreements between private 
perſons ought to be obſeryed; but likewiſe, that all 
| thoſe laws ought to be kept, which either a good prince 
has publiſhed in due form, or to which a people, that is 


neither oppreſſed with tyranny, nor circumvented by 


| fraud, has conſented, for diſtributing thoſe conyenien- 
ces of life which afford us all our pleaſures, 


They think it is an evidence of true wiſdom, for a 


man to purſue his own advantages, as far as the laws 
allow it. They aceount it piety, to prefer the public 
good to one's private concerns z but they JO We 
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ing another man's pleafures from him, And on the 
contrary, they think it a ſign of a gentle and good 


ſoul, for a man to diſpenſe with his own advantage for 


che good of others; and that by ſo doing, a good man 
finds as much pleaſure one way, as he parts with ano- 
ther; for as he may expect the like from others When 
he may come to need it, ſo if that ſhould fail him, yet 
the ſenſe of a good action, and the reſlections that one 
makes on the love and gratitude of thoſe whom he has 


ſo obliged, gives the mind more pleaſure, than the bo- 


ed itſelf: they are alſo perſuaded that God will make 


up the loſs of thoſe ſmall pleaſures, with a vaſt and 
endleſs | joy, ing which 9 er N convince a | 
good ſoul. | 
Thus upon an inquiry into the whole matter, they 5 


/ 


reckon that all our actions, and even all our virtues 


en us after them: but they look upon thoſe delights 
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duy could have found i in that from which it had reſtrain- aſs 


terminate in pleaſure, as in our chief end and greateſt _ 
happineſs; and they call every motion or ſtate, either 
of body or mind; in which nature teaches us to deli ght, | 
a pleaſure, Knd thus they cautiouſly limit pleaſure, 75 
only to thoſe appetites to which nature leads us; for 
they retkon that nature leads us only to thoſe delights 
to which reaſon as well as ſenſe carries us, and by 
which we neither injure any other perſon, nor let go 
greater pleaſures for it ; and which do not draw troubles 


. ie v 7 0 'p 17 A 5 
8 3 nich men, 5e eln he bt call ple 
iure, as if they could change the nature of things; as - 
| \ well as the uſe of words, as things that not only do n. not 
advance our happineſs, but do rather obſtruct it'very 
much, becauſe they do ſo intirely poſſeſs the nde — 
thoſe chat once go into them, with a falſe notion of 5 
pleaſure, d that there is no room. vo * truer and you - 
Ss, There are many things d that in themſelves 555 no- 
ching chat is truly delighting: On the contrary, they d 
| have a good deal of bitterneſs in them; and yet by out 
perverſe appetites after forbidden objects, are not only 
ranked among the pleaſures, but are made even the | 
; greateſt deſigns of life. Among thoſe who purſue theſe . 9 FN 
ſophiſticated pleaſures, they reckon thoſe whom I men- ber 
tioned before, who think themſelves really the better 
for having fine clothes: in which they think they are 
doubly miſtaken, both in the opinion that they have of 
their clothes, and in the opinion that they have of 
themſelves; for if you conſider the uſe of clothes, why 
ſhould a fine thread be thought better than a coarſe one? $7 
And yet that ſort of men, as if they had ſome real ad- 
vantages beyond others, and did not owe it wholly to 
their miſtakes, look big, and ſeem to fancy chemſelves 
to be the more valuable on that account, and imagine 
that a reſpect is due to them for the ſake of a rich gar- 
ment, to which they would not have pretended, if they * 
had been more manly clothed ; BASE reſent it as 
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. + great folly to be taken with theſe outward. marks of 
- relpe&, which ſignify nothing : for what true or real 
| pleaſure can one find in this, that angther man ſtands 
bare, or makes legs to him? Will the bending another 
man's thighs give you any eaſe ? And will his head's 
being bare, cure the madneſs of yours? And yet it is 
wonderful to ſee how this falſe notion of pleaſure be- 
witches many, who delight themſelves with the faney 
of their nobility, and are pleaſed with this conceit, that 
they are deſcended from anceſtors, who have been held 
for ſome ſucceſſions rich, and that they have had great 
poſſeſſions; for this is all that makes nobility at preſent; 
yet they do not think themſelyes a whit the leſs npble, 
tho' their immediate parents have left none of thig 
wealth to them; or tho' they themſelves have ſquan- 
fred it all away. The Utopians have no better opinion 
of thoſe, who are much taken with gems and pręciouß 
| ſtones, and who Account it a degree of happineſs, next 
to a divine one, if they can purchaſe one that is very 
extraordinary; eſpecially if it be of that ſort of ſtgnes, 
that is then in greateſt requeſt : for the ſame ſort is not 
. all times of che ſame value with all ſorts of peoples 
nor will men buy it, unleſs it be diſmounted and taken 


ont of the gold; and then the jeweller is made to give 


goad ſecurity, and required ſolemnly to ſwear that the 
ſtone js true, that by ſuch an exact caution, a falſe one 
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7 is true; ſo that they are all one yes ar ack ag if ; 
you were blind: And can it be thought that they who _ _ 
| heap up an uſeleſs maſs of wealth, not for any uſe lage 
it is to bring them, but merely to pleaſe themſelves withe 3 
0 che contemplation of it, enjoy any true pleaſure in it? 
The delight they find, is only a falſe ſhadow rrp. ,- 3 
Thoſe are no better, whole error is ſomewhar different _ 
| from the former, and who hide it, out of their fear o 
_ - toſingit; for what other name can fit the hiding ir ith 
the earth, or rather the reſtoring it to ĩt again, it be- 
ing thus cut off from being uſeful, either to its ownery 
or to the reſt of mankind? And yet the owner having. 
hid it carefully, is glad, becauſe he thinks he is now 
ſure of it, And in caſe one ſhould come to ſteal it, the 
owner, tho he might live perhaps ten years after that, 
Would all that while after the theft, of which he knew 
nothing, find no difference between his having it, or 
bofing it, for both ways it was equally uſeleſs to him. 1 
Among thoſe fooliſh purſuers of pleaſure, they reck 
on all thoſe that delight in hunting, or birding; or gam« - 
ing: of whoſe madneſs they have only heard; for they — 
have no ſuch things among them : But they have aſked - - 
nus, What ſort of pleaſure is it that men can find in 
E e dice ? For if there were any pleaſure m 
it, they think the doing it ſo often ſhould give ene a 
ſurfeit of t: And what pleaſure can San 
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ew _ howling of dogs, vhich ha that: | 
odious than pleaſant ſounds? Nor can they compre- 
hend the pleaſure of ſeeing dogs run after a hare, more 5 
- thanof Cane one dog run after another; for you have 
the ſame entertainment to the eye on both theſe occa- 
[ns if the ſeeing them run is that which gives the 
pleaſure, ſince that is the ſame in both caſes: but if tlie 
pleaſure, hes in ſceing the hare killed and torn by the _ 
1 this ought rather to ſtir pity, when a weak, harm- 
leſs and fearful hare, is devoured by a ſtrong, fierce, | 
and cruel dog. Therefore all this buſineſs of hunting, 
is among the Utopians turnef over to their butchers | 
and thoſe are all ſlaves, as was formerly ſaid: and they 
look on hunting, as one of the baſeſt parts of a butch- 
er's work: for they account it both more proſitable, 
and more decent to kill thoſe beaſts that are more ne- 
ceſſary and uſeful to mankind; whereas the killing and 
tearing of ſo ſmall and miſerable an animal, which a 
huntſman propoſes to himſelf, can only attract him 
with the falſe ſhew of pleaſure; for it is of ſo little uſe 
to him; they look on the deſire of the bloodſhed, even 
of beaſts, as a mark of a mind that is already corrupt- 
ed with cruelty, or that at leaſt by the frequent returns 

of ſo brutal a pleaſure, muſt degenerate into it. 
Thus tho' the rahble of mankind looks upon theſe, 
and all other things of this kind, which are indeed in- 
numerable, as pleaſures; the Utopians on the contrary 
obſerving, that there i is nothing, in the tung 2 mew 1 
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our ſenſes ſome real delight, and is performed, either 
by the-recruiting of nature, and ſupplying thoſe parts 
on which the internal heat of life feeds; and that is 


8 that MF ne once e eee 


reckoned among pleaſures : for tho" theſe things may 
create ſome tickling in the ſenſes, (which dene 


a true notion of pleaſure) yet they reckon that this 
does not atiſe from the thing itſelf, but from a depray- 
ed cuſtom, which may ſo vitiate a man's taſte; that bit- | 


tet things may paſs for ſweerz as women with child 


think pitch or tallow taſtes ſweeter than honey; but 


28 a man's ſenſe when corrupted, either by a diſctſe, 


or ſome ill habit, does not change the nature of other 


% thing ſo neither can it change the nature of pleaſure; 


They reckon up ſeveral ſorts of iheſe pleaſures, 
which: they call true ones: ſome belong to the body, 
and others td thè mind. The pleaſures of the mind lie 
in knowledge; and in that delight which the contem- 

plation of truth carries with it; t which they add the 
joyful reflections on a well ſpent life, and the aſſured 


hopes of a future happineſs. They divide the pleaſures 


of the body into two ſorts; the one is that which gixes 


done by eating or drinking: or when nature: is eaſed 
of any ſurcharge that oppreſſes it, as when we empty 
our guts, beget children, or free any of the parts of our 
body from aches or heats by friction. There is another 


kind of this ſort of- pleaſure; that neither gives us any 


-thiog that our bodies requires nor frees us from any 


nerous impreſſon, it ſo tickles arid affefts them, that it 
_ , «turns them-inwardly upon themſelves z/ and this is the 
 - pleaſure begor by muſio. Another fort of bodily plea- 


ſure is that which confiſts in a quiet and good: conſti- 
tution of body, by which there is an entire healthineſs 
Spread. over all the parts of the body, not allay'd with 


any diſeaſe. This, when it is free from all mixture oſ 


pain, gives an inward pleaſure of itſelf, eren tho? it 


ſhould not be excited by any external and delighting 
object; and altho' this pleaſure does not ſo vigorouſly 
affect the ſenſe, nor act ſo ſtrongly upon it; yet as it is 
the greateſt of all pleaſures, ſo almoſt all the Utopians 
reckon it the foundation and baſis of all the other joys 


| ing with which Ades 8 and yet it e- 
cites our ſenſes by a ſectet unſeen virtue, and by a ge- 


— 


of life; ſince this alone makes one's ſtate of life to be 


eaſy ard deſirable; and when this is wanting, a man 


is really capable of no other pleaſure. They look upon 


indolence arid freedom from pain, if it does not riſe 
from a perfect health, to be a ſtate of ſtupidity rather 


[than of pleaſure, There has been a controverſy in this 


matter very narrowly. canvafſed among them; ; whether 
a ſirm and entire health could be called a pleaſure, or 


not? Some have thought that there was'no pleaſure, 


but that which was excited by ſome ſenſible motion 
ia the body. But this opinion has been long ago run 


down among them, ſo that now they do almoſt all 


 8gree in this, that health is the greateſt of all bodily 


s as oppoſite in'its nature to pleaſure, av ſickneſs itſeli 


| not really a pain, but that it only carries 4 
with it, they look upon that as a fetch of ſubtility, 


it is all one, whether it be ſaid, that health is in it- 


entire, have a true pleaſure in it: and they reaſon thus, 
Wat is the pleaſure of eating, but that a man's health 


food, drive away hunger, and fo recruiting itſelf, re · 
covers its former vigour ? And being thus refreſhed, 
it finds a pleaſure in that conflict : and if the conflict is 
pleaſure, the victory myſt yet breed a greater pleaſure, 
except we will fancy that it becomes ſtupid as ſoon as 
it has obtained that which it purſued, and ſo does nei 
ther know nor rejoice in its own welfare, If it is ſaid, 
that health cannot be felt, they abſolutely deny that, 


ſtupid, as not to acknowledge that he feels a delight 


plwKkẽaſure? | 

But of all pleaſures, they eſteem ai 

moſt yaluable that Lie in the mind; and the chief of 
: N 2 | 
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| is to health, ſo they hold that health carries a pleaſure 
along with it: and if any ſhould ſay, that ſickneſs is 5 
dhat does not much alter dhe matter, 86 they se 
ſelf a pleaſure, or that it begets a pleaſure, as fire gives 
heat; ſo it be granted, that all thoſe whoſe health is 


which had been weakened, does, with the afliſtance of 


for what man is in health, that does not perceive it 
when he is awake? Is there any man that is ſo dull and 


in health? And what is delight, bur another name fer | 
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belt, ab ole chat wiſe out of true red} con 5 
838 conſcience : they account health the 
chief pleaſure that belongs to the body; bor they thinæx 
chat dus pleaſure of eating and drinking, add all the 
| othier delights of the body, are only fo far .defirable, as 
wer give or maintain health: but they are not plea- 
fant" in themſelves, otherwiſe than as they reſiſt thoſe 7 
- impreſſions that our natural infirmity is . ſtill making : 
upon us: and as a wiſe man deſires rather to avoid 
diſeaſes, than to take phyſic; and to be freed from: 
pain, rather than to find eaſe by remedies: ſo it were 
a more deſirable ſtate, not to need this ſort of pleaſure, | 
than to be obliged to indulge it. And if any man ima- 
gines that there is a real happineſs in this pleaſure, he 
muſt then confeſs that he would be the happieſt of all 
men, if he were to lead his life in a perpetual hunger, 
- thirſt, and itching, and by conſequence in perpetual 
eating, drinking, and {ſcratching himſelf, which any 
one may eaſily ſee would be not only a baſe but a mi- 
ſerable ſtate of life. Theſe are indeed the loweſt of 
pleaſures, and the leaſt pure: for we can never, reliſh 
them, but when they are mixed with the contrary 
pains. The pain of hunger muſt give us the pleaſure 
of eating; and here the pain out- ballances the plea- 
ſure: and as the pain is more vehement, ſoit laſts 
much longer; for as it is upon us before the pleaſure 
comes, ſo it does not ceaſe, but with the pleaſure that 
— K, _ that goes off with i it; ſo that they 
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5 think none of thoſe pleaſures; are to eb bites,” 


they are neceſſary.” Yet they rejoicę in them, and wih 
due gratitude acknowledge the tenderneſs of the great N 


3 Author of nature, who has planted in us appetites, by 


which thoſe things that are neceſſary for our preſeryas; 


tion, are likewiſe made pleaſant to us. For how miſe-. 


.rable a thing would life be, if thoſe daily diſeaſes of 
- | hunger and thirſt, were to be carried off by ſuch bitter. 


.- drugyy as we muſt uſe for thoſe diſeaſes that return: 
ſeldomer upon us? And thus theſe pleaſant, as well as 
proper gifts of nature, do maintain the en * bg 

A. er, of our bodies. 


They do alſo entertain themſelves RP 45 other 
delights that they let in at their eyes, their ears, and 
their noſtrils,” as the pleaſant reliſhes and ſeaſonings of. 
life, which nature ſeems to have marked out-peculiatly: 
for man: ſince no other ſort of animals contemplates 


5 the figure and beauty of the univerſe ; nor is delighted 
With ſmells, but as they diſtinguiſh meats by them; nor 


do they apprehend the concords or diſcords of ſounds; 


pet in all pleaſures whatſoever, they obſerve this tem · 
per, that a leſſer joy may not hinder a greater, and that 


pleaſure may never breed pain, which they think does 


always follow diſhoneſt pleaſures. But they think it 3 

madneſs for a man to wear out the beauty of his face, 
or the force of his natural ſtrength, and to corrupt the 
ſprightlineſs of his body by Noth and lazineſs, or to 
| n body by faſting, and ſo 00 weaken the Rrepgth = 


1 


e v r o b | | 
dbscabltiinicn, ee the ober delights of . 
| unleſs by renouncing his own ſatisfaction, he can either 
ſerve the public, or promote the happineſs of others, 
for which he expects a greater recompence from God. 
80 that they look on ſuch a courſe of life; as a mark of 
a mind, that is both cruel to itſelf, and ingrateful to 
the Author of nature, as if we would not be beholden 
to him for his favours, and therefore would reject all 
mis bleſlings, and ſhould afflict himſelf for the empty 

| ſhadow of virtue; or for no better end, than to ren - 
der himſelf capable MINE 0 var ue n 
| n will never happen. 

This is their notion af virtue Geer they 
Aa than 6 "trans reaſon can carry him to a truer 
idea of them, unleſs ſome diſcovery from heaven ſhould 
inſpire one with ſublimer notions. I have not now the 
leiſure to examine all this, whether they think right or 
wrong in this matter: Nor do I judge it neceſſary, for | 
1 have only undertaken to give you an account of their 
ponſtitution, but not to defend every thing that is a- 
mong them. I am ſure, that whatſoever may be ſaid of 
their notions, there is not in the whole world, either a 
better people, or a happier government: their bodies 
are vigorous and lively; and though they are but of a 

middle ſtature, and though they have neither the fruit- 
fulleſt ſoil, nor the pureſt air in the world; yet they do 
ſo fortify themſelves by their temperate courſe af life, 
againſt the unhealthineſs of their ar; and N 5 
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| A 4 ſo cultiyate their ſoil; ee 
| where to be ſeen 2 greater increaſe; both of corn and 
"© cattle, nor are there any where heakhier wen to. bis 
found; and freer from diſeaſes than among thet: for 
one may {ee there, not only ſuch things put in praftice, 
that huſbandmen do commonly for manuring and im- 
proving an ill foil; but in ſome places a whole wood is, 
plucked up by the roots, as well as whole ones platted 
in other places, where there were formerly none: In 
doing of this, the chief conſideration they have is of 
carriage; that their timber may be either near their 
towns, or lie upon the ſea, or ſome rivers, ſo that it | 
may be floated to them; for it is a harder work: to car: | 
ry wood at any diſtance over land, than corn, The 
people are induſtrious, apt to learn, as well as chearful 
and pleaſant; and none can endure more labour, when 
it is neceſſary, than they; but, except in that caſe; 
they love their eaſe, They are unwearied purſuers of 
knowledge; for when we had given them ſome hints 
of the learning and diſcipline of the Greeks, con 
whom we only inſtructed them, (for we know that there 
was nothing among the Romans, except their hiſtori- 
es ure that they would value much) it 
was ſtratige to ſee how eagerly they were ſet on learn- 
lag this hinge We began to read a little of it to 
them, rather in compliance with their importunity, 
than out of any hopes of theit profiting much by i it: 
but after a very ſhort trial, we found they made facie 
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Y more ſucoeſaful than we could have expected. They 
\Karned»to write their characters, and to pronounce 
, theirchanguage fo right, and took up all ſo quick, they 


ö wald been men, both of extraordinary capacity, and 
of a ſit age for it: they were for the greateſt part cho: 
ſen out among their learned men, by their chief coun 

<il; tho? ſome learned it of their oun accord. In three 
years time they became maſters of the whole language, 
ſo that they read the beſt of the Greek authors very 
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Ser fo faithfully, and became ſo ready and 
vorrect 1 in the uſe of it, that ir would have looked like 
a miracle, if the greater part of thoſe whom we taught 


Fi 


exactly. I am indeed apt to think, that chey learned 


that language the more eaſily, becauſe it ſeems to be 
| of kin to their own: I believe that they were a colony 


the Perſian, yet they retain many names, both for their 


towns and magiſtrates, that are of Greek origination. 


Thad happened to carry a great many books with me, 


e was imperfect; for having laid it careleſsly by, 


while we were at ſea, a _— had fallen upon it ; 


inſtead of merchandiſe, when I failed my fourth yoy- 
age; for I was ſo far from thinking of coming back 
ſoon, that 1 rather thought never to have returned at 9 
all, and 1 gare them all my books, among which many ” 

of Plato's and ſome of Ariſtotle's works were. I had 
alſo Theophraſtus of plants, which to my great re- 
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books of grammar, but Laſcares, for I did not carry 
Theodorus with me; nor have they any diQionaries 
but Heſychius and Dioſcorides. They eſteem Plutarch 
highly, and were much taken with Lucian's wit, and 


Wich his, pleaſant way of writing. As for the poets; | 


they have Ariſtophaues, Homer, Euripides, and So- 
phocles of Aldus's edition; and for hiſtorians, they - . 


have Thucydides, Hetodotus, and Herodian, One of 


my companions; Thricius 'Apinatus, happened to carry 


WA ſome of Hippocrates's works, and Galen's 


Microtechne, which they hold in great eſtimation; for 
tho” there is no nation in the world, that needs phyſic 


ſo little as they do, yet there is not any that honours 


it ſo much: they reckon the knowledge of it to be 


one of the pleaſanteſt and proſitableſt parts of philo- 
ſophy, by which, as they ſearch into the ſecrets of 


nature, ſo they not only ſind marvellous pleaſure in 
jr, but think that in making ſuch inquiries, they do a 
moſt acceptable thing to the Author of nature; and 


imagine that he, as all inventors of curious engines, 


has expoſed to our view this great machine of the un- 


verſe, we being the only creatures capable of ee 


plating it : and that therefore an exact and curious ob- 


ſerver and admirer of his workmanſhip, is much more 
| 3 acceptable to him, than one of the herd; who as if he 
were a beaſt, and not 9 of e - Roles on na 
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The cds of the: Diaries, ern they are cnn 
e e ee are very ingeniqhs in ſinding out 
all ſuch arts as tend to the conveniences of life. Two 
_ things they owe to us, which are the art of printing, 
and the manufacture of paper: yet they do not owe 
_ theſe ſo entirely to us, but that à great part of the in- 
vention was their own; for after we had ſhewed them 
- fome paper books of Aldus's impreſſion, and began tb 
explain to them the way of making paper, and of print- 
ing, tho we ſpake but very crudely of both theſe, not 
being practiſed in either of them, they preſently; took 
up the whole matter from the hints that we gave them : 
and whereas before they only writ on parchment, or 
on the barks of trees, or reeds; they have now ſet up 

tho'- at firſt they could. not arrive at a perfection in 
them, yet by making many eſſays, they at laſt found 
out, and corrected all their errors, and brought the 
whole thing to perfection; ſo thut if they had but a 
good number of Greek authors, they would be quickly 
ſupplied with many copies of them: at preſent, tho“ 
they have no more than thoſe I have mentioned, yet 
by ſeveral impreſſions, they have multiplied them into 
many thouſands, If any man ſhould go among them, 
that had ſome extraordinary talent, or that by much | 
travelling had obſerved the cuſtoms of many nations, 


| g 1 1 0 0 va Wb NEE 
(which made us to he ſo well reocived) be would be e 
very welcome 20 them; for they are, very dafirous.29 Wn 
W know the ſtate of the whole world, Very een 80 | 
mong chem on the account af traffie, for what can a 

nan carry to them but iron, or gold, or flyer, which 
merchants deſire rather to exports than import to any, 
ſtrange country: and as for their exportation, they 
think it better to manage that themſelves, than to let 
cboreigners come. and deal. in it, for by this means, a 
| they underſtand the ſtate of the neighbouring countries 
better, ſo they keep up the art of navigation, which 
re See ao er in it. ba o 
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| .cept thoſe that are taken fighting againſt them: 
nor of the ſons of their ſlaves, nor of the ſlaves of other 
nations: The ſlaves among them, are only ſuch as att 
condemned to that (tate of life for ſome crime that they 
had committed, or, which is more common, ſuch as 
their merchants find condemned to die in thoſe parts 
to which they trade, whom they redeem ſometimes. at 
low rates j and in other. places they have chem for no- 

thing; and ſo they fetch them away. All their ſlaves 
are kept at perpetual labour, and are always chained, 
rie this difference, chat they treat their own no- 
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3 ee ho not being Wannen tins 
cries, by the advantages of 0 excellent a 
are judged worthy of harder uſage than others. Ati 
ther fort of faves, is, when ſome of the pooter-ſort in 
che neighbouring countries, offer of their on accord 
to come and ſerve them; they treat theſe better, and 
- bſe*them in all other reſpects, as well as their own 
countrymen, except that they impoſe more labour upon 
them, which is no hard taſk to them that have been ac- 
| euſtomed to it; and if any of theſe have a mind to 8⁰ 
back to their own country, Which indeed fulls out but 
ſeldom, as as they do not force them to ſtay, ſo wake do 
not ſend them away empty - handel. 

1 bave already told you Gith what cee look 


5 their ſick, ſo that nothing is left undone that can 


oontribute either to their eaſe or health: and for thyſe 
ho are taken with fixed” and incurable diſenſes, they 
uſe all poſſible ways to cheriſn them, and to make their 
lives as comfortable as may be: they viſit them often, 
and take great pains to make their time paſs Uf eaſily : 


But when any is taken with a torturing and lingring 
pain, ſo that there i is no hope, either of recovery c or 
eaſe, the prieſts and magiſtrates come and exhort them, 
that ſince they are now unable to go on with the buſi- 
neſs of life, and are become à burden to themſelves, 


and to all about them, ſo that they have really outliv- 


d bende ben would an looger noi fuk 


| vey: cannot N but in ut ref bake pines 
| that if they either deliver themſelves from their priſon” | 
and torture, or are willing: that others ſhould' do it 


| fail in their attendance and care of them: But as they 
believe ihat a voluntary death, when it is choſen upon : 


they ſhall be happy after their deaths: and fince' by 


| their dying thus, they loſe none of the pleaſures, but 
only the troubles of life; they think they act, not on- 
| ly reaſonably in ſo doing, but religiouſly and piouſſy; 
| becauſe they follow the adyices that are given them by 
the prieſts, who are the expounders of the will of God 


to them. Such as are wrought on by theſe perſuaſions, | 
do either ſtarve themſelves of their own accord, or 
they take opium, and fo they die without pain. But 


no man is forced on this way of ending his life ; and 


if hey gaunot be perſuaded to it, they do not for that 


ſuch an authority, is very honourable; ſo if ang man 


takes away his own life, without the approbation of 
che prieſts and the ſenate, they give him none of the 
BRondürs of decent funeral, but throw his px er 
nee * SENNA 3 54160 ii HL has „ 


e eee ede Atdeg cob 


| their men before two and twenty; and if any of them 
run into forbidden / embraces before their marriage, 


they are ſeverely puniſhed, and the privilege of mar- 


riage is denied them, unleſs there is a ſpecial warrant | 


obtained for it afterward from the prince. Such din 


Ls as fall out; 1 fool ee g 
that they have been wanting to cheir duty. The rea- 
ſon af puniſhing this ſo ſeyerely, is, becauſe they think 
hat ii they were nat ſtrictiy reſtrained from all vagrant 
der, very few: would engage in a married Nate, 
in which men venture the quiet aft their whole life, ber. 
a to one perſan; beſides many other ĩncon - 
vednienees that do accompany it. In the way of chooſ: 
ing of their wiyes, they uſe a method that would aß: 
pear tous very abſurd and ridicylous, bus is conſtantly 
obſetved among them, and accounted a-wile and good 
rule. Before marriage, ſome grave matron eſents 
bride naked, whether ſhe is a virgin or a widew, tothe © 
bridegroom ; and after that, ſome graye man preſents 
the bridegroom naked to the bride. We iodeed both 
langhed at this, and condemned it a a yerylindecent - 
thing. Bat they, on the other hand, wondred. at che 
folly,of the men of all other nations; who if they are 
but to buy a horſe of a mall value, are ſo (caugious, | 
that they vill ſee every part of him, awd cake aff both - 
his ſaddle, and all his other tackle, that, thate-may 
de no ſecret ulcer hid under apy of them; and that 
yet in the choice of a wifE, on. which depends e 
happineſs or unhappineſs of the reſt, af his life, a man 
| hould venture upon truſt, and-only ſes about an hand- 
PRI the Chan all che reſt of the body being oo 
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| he cootagions us well as loathſome. All men are not . 


| ſo wiſey that they chuſe a woman only for her good 


- qualities; and even wiſe. men conſider the body, ag 


that which: adds not a little to the mind: and it is 
certain, there may be ſome ſach deformity covered. 


vith one's clothes, as may totally alienate a man from 
his wife, when it i is too late to part with her: for if 


ſuch a thing is diſcovered after marriage, a man has n 


remedy but patience: ſo they think it is reaſonable, 


Sen ge frauds. 

There was fo much the more reaſon in SP? 0 
rn in this matter, becauſe they are the only 
Nen thoſe parts that do neither allow of poly- 


Samy, nor of divorces, except in the caſes of adulte 
ty, or inſufferable perverſeneſs: for in theſe caſes the 
ſenate qiſſolves the marriages and grants the injured ; 
perſon leave to marry again; but the guilty are made 


infamous, and are never allowed the privilege of a ſe- 


cond marriage. None are ſuffered to put away their | 


wives againſt their wilts, becauſe of any great calamity 
that may have fallen on their perſon; for they look 


on it as the height of cruelty and treachery to aban- 
don either of the married perſons, when they need moſt 


the tender care of their conſort; and that chieſfy in 


the caſe of old age, which as it carries many diſcaſes 
along with it, fo it is a diſeaſe of itſelf. But it falle 


often out, that when a married couple do not agree 


that there ſhould be a good PRE made PIES 
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well together, hey by mutual conſent ſe ate, an 
find out other perſons with whom they hope they ng: 
ve more happily: Vet chis is not done, without ob- 
taining leave of the ſenate; which never admits of u 
divorce, baut upon a ſtrict inquiry made; both by the 
ſenators and their wives, into the grounds upon which 

i proceeds: and even when they are ſatisfied concern · 
ing the reaſons: of it, they go on but ſlowly, for they 
reckon. that too great eaſineſs, in granting leave for 
new marriages, would very much ſhake the kindneſs of 
married perſons. They puniſh ſeverely. thoſe that de- 
ile the marriage bed: If both parties are married, they 
are divoreed, and the injured perfons may marry one 
another; or whom they pleaſe ;. but the adulterer and 
the adultereſs are condemned to ſlavery. Vet if either 
of the injured perſons cannot ſhake off the love of the 
married perſon, they may live with them ſtill in that 
Rate; but they muſt follow them to that labour to 
which the Ilaves are condemned; and ſometimes the 
repentance of the condemned perſon, together with the 
unſhaken kindneſs of the innocent and injured. perſon, 
has prevailed ſo far with the prince, that he has taken 
off the ſentence: But thoſe that relapſe, afier e are 
once pardoned, are puniſhed with death. 
Their law does not determine the 1 for - 
. other crimes; but that is left to the ſehate; to temper 
it according to the circumſtances of the fact. Huſban 
; ave power to oorrect their wires, and Parents to cor 
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teck their aired; nl Saw Fun | 
| public puniſhment i is thought neceſſary for the ſtriking 
terror into others; For the moſt part, ſlavery is the 4 
puniſhment even of the greateſt crimes; for as that is oo 9 
no leſs terrible to the criminals themſelves than deah z; } 
ſo they think the preſetving them in a ſtate of ſorri -t- 
tude, is more for the intereſt of the common-wealth, . 
than the killing them outright; ſince as their labour is 
a greater beneſit to the public, than their death. could 
ror to otlier men, than that which would be given by 
their death. If their ſlaves rebel; and will not bear 
a yoke, and ſubmit to the labour that is enjoined 
| them they are treated as: wild: beaſts: that cannot be 
kept in order, neither by priſon, nor by their chains; 
and are at laſt put to death; But thoſe who bear their 
puniſhment patiently, and are ſo much wrought on by 3 
that preſſure: that lies ſd hard on them, that it appears 
© that they are really more troubled for the crimes they | 
have committed, than for the miſeries they ſuffer, are 
not oũt of Hope but that. at laſt either the prince will. 
by his prerogative; or the people will by their interceſ- 
ſion reſtore them again to their liberty, or at leaſt very 
much mitigate their flavery, He that tempts a mar- 7 
tied woman to adultery, is no leſs ſeverely puniſned. 
than he that cominits it; for they reckon that a laid | 
and ſtudied deſign of committing any crime, is equal 
to the fact itſelf; fince its not taking effect does not 
l P ; | * ; es 
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be with bar iy e chis is 1 great 
advantage to the fools themſelves» for if men were fo 
| Fullen and fevere; as not at all 10 pleaſe; theinſelres 
with their ridiculous behaviour, and fooliſh ſayings, 
which is all that they can do to themſelves 


to others, it oould not be expected: that they would 


be ſo well look d to, nor fo tenderly uſed de muſt 
otherwiſe be. H any mu fhould reproach. atiotifor-for - 
his being miſhaped or imgerfe@ in any part of his 
body, it would bot at all be thought z refleion on 


braided another with that which. he could not help, 
It is thought a ſign of a fluggiſh and fordid mind; not 
to preſerve carefully one natural beauty; but it is 
- likewiſe an infamous thing among them to uſe paint 
or fard. And they all ſee that no beauty recommends 
a wife ſo much to her huſband, as the probity ef her 
life, and her obedience : for as ſome few aue icatched | 
and held only by beauty, ſo all people are fnkd by the 
other excellengies which charm all the worlds 

k — 


niſbmeats, ſo they invite them to the love ef vittue, 
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nour to the memories of ſuch worthy men as have 
| deſerved well of their country, and ſet theſe in their 
market · places, both to perpetuate the remembrance of 


their actions, and hem . volte 


rity o ſollow their example. 


ee ee abe 
ö 1 hey lire all eaſily together, for none of 


the magiſtrates are either inſalent or cruel to the peo- 


| ple; but they affect rather to be called fathers, and 


by being really ſo, they well deſerve that name; and 
the people pay chem all the marks of honour the more 
freely, bacauſe none are exacted of them. The prines 


himſelf has no diſtinftion, either of germents or of a 


crown; but is only known: by g ſheaf of corn that ig 


carried beſore him, as the high prieſt is alſo known | 


| by 2 wax light that is carried before him. 
They have but few laws, and ſuch is their conſti- 


-qution, that they need not many. They do very much 


| condemn other nations, whoſe laws, together with the 


commentaries on them, ſwell up to ſo many volumes; 
for they think it an unreaſonable thing to oblige men 


to obey a body of laws, that are both of ſuch a bulk, 


and ſo dark, that they cannat be read ar underfiped 
by every one of the ſubjects. 
They have no lawyers. among a for a con- 


ſider them as a ſort. of people, whole. profeſſion it is 
to diſguiſe matters, as well as to wrelt laws; and 
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ariigces which lawyers are apt — judge 


| "ay of ſach well-meaning perſons, whom otherwiſe 
a crafty men would be ſure to run doum and thus they 
avoid thoſe evils, which appear very remarkably 4 
mong all thoſe nations that labour under a vaſt load 
of laws. Every one of them is {killed ter 


of their laws. And they argue thus; all laws are pro- 
mulgated for this end, that every man may know his 


of the words, is that which muſt be put on them; 
ſince a more refined expoſition cannot be eaſily com- 


greater part of mankind, who need moſt the direction 


of them: for to them it is all one, not to make a law 
at all, and to couch it in ſuch terms, that without a 


their ſeyeral trades, that they have neither the leiſure 


6. | 8 
wereſore ee ch better that eyery man 
mould plead his of caiiſe, and traſt 1 170 the Judge, 
as well as in other Places the client does it to a cou · 
ſellor. By this means they both cut off many delays, 
and ſind out truth more certainly: for after che parties 
haye laid open the merits of their eauſe, without choſo 


che whole matter, and ſupports the ſimpli- 


for as it is a very ſhore ſtudy, ſo the plain 
ing of which words are capable, is always 2 


duty; and therefore the plaineſt and moſt obvious ſenſe 


prehended, and laws become thereby uſeleſs to the 


quick apprehenſion, and much ſtudy, a man cannot 
find out the true meaning of it; and the generality of 
mankind are both ſo dull, and fo much employed in 
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a nor the-capacity requiſite for ſuch an inquiry. 15 T7 » 9s 


upon their magiſtrates, they could not have made a 


ed in any of their heats or animoſities: and it is cer | 


berg 


yo Some of their neighbours, . 
own liberties, having long ago, by the aſſiſtance of the e 
Vropiaany ſhaken, off the yoke of tyranny; and being 


much taken with thoſe virtües that they obſerve among 
them, have come to them, and deſired that they would: | 
ſend magiſtrates among them to goyern them; ſome 


changing them every year, and others every five years. 


At the end of their government, they bring them back 
to Utopia, with great expreſſions of honour and eſtcem, 
and cafry, away others to goyern in their ſtead. In 


this they ſeem to have fallen ppon a very good ex- 
pedient for their own happineſs and ſafety: for ſince 
the good or ill condition of a nation depends ſo much 


better choice, than by pitching on men whom no ad- 
vantages can biaſs; for wealth is of no uſe to them, 


 fince they muſt go ſo ſoon back to their own country; + 4, = 


and they being, ſtrangers among them, are not engag- 


tain, that when public judicatories are ſwayed, either 


by partial affeQions, or by avarice, there muſt follow 5 
upon it a diſſolution of all W wich! is the c 
ſinew of ſociety. 3 Fo 
The Utopians call thoſe nations that come ws all | | 
magiſtrates from them, neighbours ; but they call thoſe : | 
to whom they have been more particularly aſſiſting, 
Friendi. And whereas all other nations are perpetual : 


n oer 


ly der r "y 
vet enter inco-any alliance with an) other ſtate. They 
think leagues are uſcleſs things, and reckon, that if 
dee rdihmon ties of human nature do not knit men 
© together, the fach ol promiſes will hae no great ef - 
et on them: And they are the mare confirmed in 
"this; by that which they ſee among the yations round 
abdut them, who are uo ſtrict obſervers of ſeagues and 
_ rieades, "We know: how-religioully they are obſerved, | 
ia Europe; more particularly where the Chriſtian doos 
me, 1s" received, among whom 2 ber Facred and 


goodorfs enen e 
reverence that they pay to the popes: who as they are 
moſt religious obſervers of their own promiſes, ſo they 
exhort all other princes to perform theirg; and when 
fainter methods do not prevail, they compel them to 
it by the ſevertty of the paſtoral cenſure; and think 
that it would be the moſt indecent thing poſpble, if 
men who are particularly deſigned by the title of the 
Falthfi, ſhould not religiotifly keep the Fish their 
treaties.” But in chat new' found world, which is not 
more diſtant from us in ſitdation, than it is diſagrees 
ing from us in their manners and courſe of life, there 
is no truſting to leagues, even tho' they were made 
with all the pomp of the molt ſacred ceremonies that 
is poſſible: On the contrary, they are the ſooner brok- 
en for that, ſhave flight Pretences being found in the 
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never be ſo firiftly bounds hut eee eee ee 


Terre er- T ue, they break both 
their leagves and their faith; And this is done with 


that impudence, that thoſe very men who value them 
ſelves on having ſuggeſted theſe advices to their prin- 
ces, would yet, with a haughry ſcorti, declaim againſt 
ſuch craft, or; to ſpeak plainery: ſuch fraud and deceit 


1 private men make uſe of it in their bar⸗- 
gains; and would teadily Wi Snopes: 
haoged for it. f! 0 e bee 

By this means it iis; that al foe ef jltice pads i 


the world but for a low-ſpirited and vulgar virtub, 
xt leaſt, there are two ſorts of Jultice/ſet-up :' The one 


is mean, and creeps on the ground, and therefore be. 
eomes none but the baſer fort of men, and ſo muſt be 


kept in ſeterel by many reſtraints, that it may nbt 


break out beyond the bounds that are ſet to it. The 


other it the pcculiar virtuo of princes, which agi . 
more majeſtic than that which becomes the rabble, 
ſo takes a freer compaſs; and lawful or unlawful, are 
only meaſured by pleaſure and intereſt. Theſe di- 
ces among the princes that lie about Utopia, who make 
ſo little account of their faith, feem t be the reaſqns 
that determine mem to. engage in no conſederacies : 

Wan they would: 63 they i 


— 


3 ˙ Yo ee et AE ra m2 2 - 
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| 4 men, than by e they; againſt 
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t] 
ouſly, obſerved, they>woukd All diſlike e cuſtom of - is 
—— them; ſinct the world has taten up a falſe C 
mazim upon it, as if here. were no tie of hature knit. ſe 
_  tivg. one nation to another, that are only ſeparated v 
| perhaps by a:inoumtain;' or a river; and that all were Ii 
born in à ſtate of hoſtility, and ſo might lawfully do u 
all that miſchief td their neighbours,” againſt which I e: 
there is no proviſian made by trłaties: Ant chat when 01 

_  treaties/ are made, they do not cut off the entity, or g 
reſtrain the licenſe of preying upon one another, if by tt 
the unſleilfulneſs of wording them, chere are © not ef- E 
| ſechial proviſo's made againſt nba hey a the 6 d 
ther hand judge, that no mari is to be eſteemed our d 
enemy that has never injured us; and chat the part · m 
| nerſhig;'of the human riature, thar ig amen al men, gl 
is inſtead of a league; And that æindneſs and good d 
mature unite men more effectually, and more forcibly w 
than any agreements: uhatſoever; ſinte thereby the 1 
_ engagements of men's hearts become ſtronger/than wy b 
ing can be to which a few words can bind them. W 
nr S ee t tei 50 4 1 45 1 a 
An. l * n! 1: i * A b ; Agne L”k = 24 4, S 4 $ : 0 
Ani 7 their Alley Diels. ie : 
ooo Ie, ee oct offs ec ee, | 
FF "HEY nia) a very bratalihing been 1 
to the reproach of human nature, is more practiſ | e 


e EPR 


the euſtom of almoſt all other vations; dial that bers 
is nothing more inglorious than that glory that is gain- 


ed by war: and therefore tho" they accultora them- . 
ſelves daily to military exerciſes, and the diſcipline f 
var; in which not only their men, but their women 
likewiſe, are trained up, that ſo in caſes. of neceſſity; 
they may not be quite uſeleſs: yet they do not raſhly, 
engage in war, unleſs it be either to defend themſelves, © 
or their friends, from any unjuſt aggreſſors; or. out of 
good nature; or in compaſſion to an oppreſſed nation, 
that they aſſiſt them to the ſhaking off the yoke of ty- 
ranny. They indeed help their friends, not only in 
defenſive, but alſo in offenſive wars: but they never 


do that, unleſs they had been conſulted with while the 


matter was yet entire; and that being ſatisfied with the 
grounds: on which they went; they had found that all 
demands of reparation were rejected, ſo that a” war 


juſt; when one neighbour makes an inrode on another, 


by public order, and carries away their ſpoils ; but 


when the. merchants of one country are oppreſſed in 


was neceſſary: which they do not think to be only 


\ 


another, either under the pretence of ſome unjuſt laws, _ 


or by the perverſe wreſting of good ones: This they 


count a juſter. cauſe of war than the other, becauſe 
thoſe injuries are done under ſome colour of laws, 


This was the only ground of that war, in which they 


engaged with the Nephelogetes againſt the Aleopoli- 
unes, 2 little before our time: for the merchants of - 


125 1 
1 e tay e ee 
injuſtice among the latter, that whether it was in it - 
ſelf right or wrong, Bd draw wil 4 terrible war, many 
| of their neighbours being engaged in it; and their 
kennels in carrying it on, being ſupported by their their 


'ry flouriſhing ſtates; and very much afflited others 


intire conqueſt and ſlavery of the Aleopolitanes, who 
tho before the war, they were in all reſpects mich 
| ſuperior to the Nephelogetes, yet by it they fell n 
cheir empire; but the Utopians, tho' th 

ted them in the war, 3 to e 


any ſuch fraud, provided there were no violence done 
to their perſons, they would only carry it ſo far, that 
unleſs fatisfation were made, they would give over 
trading with ſuch a people. This is not done becauſe 
they conſider their neighbours more than their own 
citizens; but ſince their neighbours trade every one 
upon his own, ſtock, fraud i is a more ſenſible injury to 


| pet nothing i in return for the merchandiſe that they 


e 


TY 


ſtrength in maintaining it; it got only ſhook hve ved 


but after a ſeries of much miſchief, it ended in the 


ſpoil. 
But tho' they mY their friends ſo ont 
taking reparations for injuries that are done them in 


ſuch matters; yet if they themſelves ſhould meet with 


them, than it is to the Utopians, among whom the 
public only ſuffers'i in ſuch a caſe: and ſince they ex- 


export, but that in which they abound fo much, and 


Yo r 0 e 1 * 85 228, 
n the Joſß does not wuch affect | 
chem; therefore they think it would be 100 ſevere a 
thing to revenge a loſs that brings fo little inconve - 
| nience with it, either to their life or ta their livelihood, 
with the death of many people; but if any of their 
people is either killed or wounded. wrongfully, wha- 
ther that be done by public authority, or only by pri- 
vate men, as ſoon as they hear of it, they ſend ambaſ- 
ſadors, and demand, that the guilty perſons, may be 
delivered up ta them; and if that is denied, they de- 
clare war; but if that i is done, they conciemn - thoſe 
either to death or ſlavery. RL . 
They would be both troubled and aſhamed of 5 
bloody viewry over their enemies; and think it would 
be as fooliſh a purchaſe, as to buy the moſt valuable 
godds at too high 2 rate, And in no victory do they 
glory ſo much, as in that which is gained by dexterity 
and good eonduct, without bloodſhed. They appoint 
public triumphs in ſuch caſes, and erect trophies to the 
honour of thoſe who have ſucceeded well in them for 
chen do they reckon that a man acts ſuitably to his na- 
ture, when he conquers his enemy in ſuch a way, that 
no other creature but a man could be capable of it, and 
that is, by the ſtrength of his underſtanding. Bears, 
lions, boars, wolves and dogs, and other animals, em- 
ploy their bodily force one againſt another, in which 
as AE Wh e e 3 


-Q 2 | 


_ ee underſtanding that is in him 


chat by force, which if it had been granted them in 
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| 6d ern, fo they ue al fab by ther 


The only deſign of the Utopiais in war; is to obtain 


time, would have prevented the war; or if that can- 
not be done, to take ſo ſevere a revenge of thoſe that 
have injured them, that they- may be terrified from 
doing the like in all time coming. By theſe. ends they 
meaſure all their defigns, and manage them ſo, that it 
is viſible that the appetite of fame or vain-glory, does. 
not work ſo much on W as 4 87 care denen 
ſeecurity. 
As ſoon as r 4 war, they . 5 
- - great many ſchedules, that are ſealed with their com- 
mon ſeal, affixed in the moſt conſpicupus places of their 
enemies country. This is carried ſecretly, and done in 
many places all at once, In thoſe they promiſe: great 
: rewards to ſuch as ſhall kill the prince, and leſſer in 
proportion to ſuch as ſhall kill any other perſons, who 
are thoſe) on whom, next to the prince himſelf, they 
caſt the chief blame of the war. And they double the 


ſium to him, that inſtead of killing the perſon ſo marked 


- out, ſhall take him alive, and put him in their hands, 
- . They offer not only indemnity, but rewards, to ſuch 
of the perſons themſelves that are ſo marked, if they 

Vill act againſt their countrymen. By this means thoſe 
that are named in their ſchedules, become not only 
| diſtruſtful of their fellow-citizens, but are jealous of 


r 0 rr TT 


9 other; and are much diſtrated by fear and dan- 
ger ; for it has often fallen out, that many of-them; 


S- 
— 


in and even the prince himſelf,” have been betrayed: by 

in -\ thoſein whom they have truſted moſt : for the rewards 

chat the Utopians offer, are ſo unmeaſurably great, that 

at | there is no ſort of erime to which men cannot he dnnn , 

m by them. They conſider the riſk that thoſe run, uo „ 

I} undertake ſuch ſervices, and offer a recompence pro- 

it portianed to the danger; not only a vaſt deal of gold, | 

-] but great revenues in lands, that lie among other na- Ss 

n tions that are their friends, where they may go and 1 
enjoy them very ſecurely; and they obſerve the pro- 48 

e miſes they make of this kind moſt religiouſly, They 

- do very much approve of this way of corrupting their | 

Ir enemies, tho? it appears to others to be a baſe and cruel 


ching; but they look on it as a wiſe courſe, to mike 

| an end of that which would be otherwiſe a great war, 
without ſo much as hazarding one battle to decide it. 
mankind, to prevent the great ſlaughter of thoſe that 
muſt otherwiſe be killed in the progreſs of the war, 

| + both of their own fide, and of their enemies, by the 
death of a few that are moſt guilty; and that in ſo 
doing, they are kind even to, their enemies, and pity 
| them no leſs than their own people, as knowing that 
. the greater part of them do not engage in the war of 

their own ne eee e nn 1 
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| they ſow ſeeds of contention among their enemies, and 


 niichate-the prince's brother, or ſome of the b 
10 aſpire to the crow. If they cannot diſunite thety 


buy dameſſie broils, then they engage their neighbours 


_ againſt them, and make them ſet on foot ſome old 
| pretenſions, which are never wanting to princes, when 
they have occaſion for them. And they ſupply them 
Flentifully with money; tho” but very ſparingly with 
any auxiliary troops: for they are ſo tender of their 

dn people, that they would not willingly exchange 
one of them, e bE-iit en 
countr r. . 

7 ade he a gold and d only e 
an occaſion, io when that offers itſelf, they eaſily part 
- with it, fince it would be no inconvenience to them, 


tho” they ſhould reſerve nothing of it to themſelves. . 


For beſides the wealth that they have among them at 
| ham; they have a vaſt treaſure abroad; many nations 
round about them, being deep in their debt: 80 that 
11 from all places for carrying on their 


; but chiefly from the Zapoletes, who lie five hun- 


e from Utopia eaſtward. They are a rude, 


eee eee dan rde Oe FUr | 
hoy ave Erde kente int bear, cold, ee | 


- and know nothing of the delicacies of life. They do 
not Pply themſelves to agriculture, nor do thay dare | 
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Hve either by their hunting; tr — avy 
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pay, to ſerve any that will employ them: They kn 


ng it away; they ſetve choſe that hire them, boch 


5 engage to ferve for any determined time, and agree 


to the enemies of thoſe whom they ſerve, if they offer 


18 pay. There are few wars in which they make not 4 


and familiarly together; yet they forgetting both their 
relation and former friendſhip, kill one anther upon 


eaſily wrought on by the difference of one penny a day, 

to change ſides. So entirely does their avarioe tuin 

U dr and yet this honey ee 
( 
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Wade, as it were, only for war. They watch all ape 
porrunities of engaging in it, and very readily embrace 
ſuch as are offered them. Great numbers of theni will 
often go out, and offer theniſelyes upon a very low | 
none of the arts of life, but thoſe that lead to the tak - 
with much courage and great fidelity; but will not 


upon ſucki, terms, that the next day they may go over | 


| conſiderable part of the armies of both ſides : So it falls 
often out, that they that are of kin to one another, and 
were hired in the ſame country, and ſo have lived long S 


them a greater pay: and they will perhaps return to | 
them the day after that, upon à higher advance of their 5 


no other conſideration, but becauſe they are hired to 
it for a little money, by princes of different intereſts: 
And fo great regard have they to money, that they ar 
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d is or Hüls ud tb deb for what they trchaſs- | 
| Anton rhe blood; they quickly walte it on luxu- 
. wh Aer es _ of & A gd miteeabl_ 
214 3 This nation en ah Vidplaij alt Hi prope: 
”. whatſoever, for they pay higher than any other- The 
Utopians hold this for a maxim, that as they ſeek out 
die beſt ſort of men for their own uſe at home, ſo they... 
T7: make uſe of this worſt ſort of men for the conſumption 
of war, and therefore they hire them with the offers of - 
vaſt rewards, to expoſe themſelves to all ſorts of ha- 
zards, out of which the greater part never returns to 
claim their promiſes. Vet they make them gbod moſt - 
religiouſly to ſuch as eſcape. And this animares them 
to adventure again, when there is occaſion for it; for 
the Utopians-are not at all troubled how many of chats. = 
ſoever happen to be killed; and reckon it a ſervice | 
done to mankind, if they could be a mean to deliver 
the world from ſuch a lewd and vicious ſort of people, 
that ſeem to, have run together; as to the drairof hu- 
man nature, Next to theſe, they are ſerved in their 
Wars, with thoſe upon whoſe account they undertake | 
them, and with the auxiliary troops of their other 
friends, to whom they join ſome few of their wn. 
people, and ſend ſome man of eminent and —_— F 
virtue to command in chief. There are two ſent with 
him, who during his command, are but private men, 
but the firſt i is to ſucceed him if he ſhould happen to 
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they provide againſt an events, chi ſub ad 
may befal their generals, may not endange 


theniſelves, for none are foreed to 8⁰ againſt their 
wills, ſince chey think that if liny man is reſſe 


: wants courage; he will not only act fainily, but by his _ 


cowardice he will diſhearten others. But if any inva- 
bon is made of their country, they make uſe ne 
men, if they have good bodies; tho” they are not brave; 
and either put them aboard their ſhips; or place dem- 
onthe walls of their towns, that being ſo poſted, they 
may not find occaſtons/ of flying away; and thus either 
ſhame; the heat of action, or the impoſſibikty of flying, 
bears down their cowardice; and ſo they make often 
a virtue of neceſſity, and behave themſelves well, be- 
cauſe nothing elſe is left them, But as they force no 
man to go into any foreign war againſt his will, ſo they 
do not hinder fuch women as are willing to g0 along 
with their huſbands: On the contrary, they encourage 


and praiſe them nuch for: doing it; they ſtand often 
next their huſbands in che frorit of the army. They 


alſo place thoſe that are related together, and parents, 


and children, kindred, and thoſe that are mutually als: 
lied, near one another ; that thoſe whom nature has 


1 wich the greateſt zeal of 23 one another, 


ge — 
mies. When they dra) Gut tr bops of their. owni peo- 
ple, they take ſuch but of every eity as freely offer 
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1 e dee 
| another or ifa child nat his n nd; theres 4 
fore when they come to be engaged i in action, they co 


Sid . ne nat- 


tinue to, fight to che laſt man, if their enemies 


before hem: And as they uſe all prudent methods to 
avoid the endangeripg their oum men; and if it is poſ+ 
ſible, let all. the action and danger fall upon the troops 
| that they, hire; ſo if it comes to that, that they muſt | 
| i engage, they charge then with as much cOUrAges as 
they avoided it before with prudence: nor is it a ſierce 


charge at firſt, but it increaſes by degrees; and as they 


continue in action, they grow more obſtinate, and preſa 
harder upon the enemy, inſomuch that they will mach 
ſooner die than give ground; for the certainty in which 
they are, that; their children will be well looked alter, | 
when they are dead, frees them from all anxiety con- 
cerning them, which does often maſter men of . 
courage; and thus they are animated by a noble and 


invincible reſolution. Their {kill in military matters 


increaſes their courage; and the good opinions which 
are infuſed in them during their education, according 


to the laws of the country, and their learning, add 


more vigour to their minds: for as they do not un- 
dervalue life to the degree of throwing it away too 
prodigally; ſo they are not ſo indecently fond of it, 
. that when they ſee they muſt ſacrifice it honourably. 
they will preſerve it by baſe and unbecoming methods. 
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Shar les jointly deromd-theinſelies! for that piece of 
ſervice, ſingle out the general of their enemies, and ſet 


on him either openly, or lay an ambuſeade for Him: If 
any of them are ſpent and wearied in the attempt, o- 
thers come in their ſtead, ſo that they never give over 
purſuing him, either by eloſe weapons, when they can 
get near him, or thoſe chat wound at a diſtance, when 
others get in between: thus they ſeldom fail to kill or 
take him at laſt, if he does not ſecure himſelf by flight. 

Ven they gain the day in any battle, they kill as few, 
as poſſibly they can; and are much more ſet on taking 
many priſoners, than on killing thoſe that fly before 
them: nor do they ever let their men ſo looſe in the 
| perſtivof there enemies, that they do not retain an en- 
tire body ſtill i in order; ſo that if they have been for- 
eed to engage che laſt of their battalions, before they 


could gain the day, they will rather let their enemies 
all eſcape than purſue them, when their own army is 


in diſorder; remembring well what has often fallen out 
to themſelves; that when the main body of their army 
has been quite defeated and broken, ſo that their ene- 
mies · reckoning the victory was ſure and in their hands, 
have let themſelves looſe into an irregular purſuit, a 


few of them that lay for a reſerve, waiting a fit oppur- 
unity, have fallen on them while they were in this 
chade, ſtraggling in diſorder, apprehenſive of no dan- < 


ger, but counting the day their own; a * 
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| Serre . 
certain and undoubted, he van- 
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LY eee re dexter 
in laying or. ayoiding. ambuſhes : they ſometime 
ic f hen, it is far from theit thoughts ; and when 
04 einne give ground, apy age gig 


poſted. or are lie g eee. eee Jr 
they either march off inthe night with great ſilence, or 
by ſome ſtratagem they 4 lude their enemies 2 if they 
retire in the daytime, they. do it in tech: antrat 7 
it is no leſs dangerous to fall upon tl m in | 
than in a, march. They fortify.their, camps yen Ars : 
a deep and. large trench; and throw, up the earch chat 
is dug out of it for a wall; nor do they employ only 
their. ſlaves in this, but the whole army works at it, 
except, thoſe that are then upon the, guard; ſo that 


„ FO 


when. ſo, many hands are at Work, a great line and a 


ſtrong fortification is finiſhed. in ſo ſhort a-time, chat 
it is ſcarce credible. Their armour. is very, ſtrong for 
| defence, and yet is not ſo heavy as to make them un- 
eaſy in their marches; they ean even ſwim with it. All 
| that are trained up to war, practiſe ſwimming much: 
Both horſe, and foot, make great, uſe Of arrow, and 
arg very expert at it: they have no fwords, but fight 
with a poll · ax that is both ſharp: and heavy, by. Which 
they a or ſtrike, e ane rer 


— 
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"and finding out 3 diſgaſs 
them ſo well, that the engny-does/not, perceive them, 
till he feels ihe uſe, of them; ſo that he cannot, prepare 
ſuch a defense againſt them, -by:which;they might be 
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e vs, as well as uſeleſs thed chief conſidey | 
ration hadi in the maki of ben, ig, SUE We - 


be cally carried and managed. Ine zap it 01 


If they agree to a truce, theq obſerve, it G _ 
pox that no proyocations will make them break it. 
They never lay their enemies country waſte, nor burk 


their corn, and even in their marches they take all 
poſſible care, that neither horſe nor foot! may tread 


it down, for they do not ktow but that they may have 


| uſe for it themſelyes. They hurt no man that _ 


find difarmed, unleſs he, is a ſpy. When a torun 


lurrendered to them, they take it into their: ro! 


on: and when' they: carry a place by ſtorm, —— 
plunder. it, but put thoſe· only to the {word that qppo+ 


c 5 {ed the rendring it up, and make che reſt of he garti⸗ 


ſor. ſlaves, but for the other inhabitants, they do them 


no hurt; and if any of them had adxiſed a furrender 


of it, they give them good rewards out of the eſtates 
of thoſe that they condemn, and diſtribute the reſt 


among their auxiliary troops, but they themſelves _— 
no ſhare of the ſpoil. 5 


When a war is ended, they & not oblige their 
friends to reimburſe them of their expence in it; but 
they take that from the conquered, either in money, 


#70 wit Sn 
1 the next Ba r ih u lands, 
= out of Which'a conſtant revenue to boys wen, by 
1 many increaſes, dhe revenue wynich they draw out from 
1 : Al countries on ſuch occaſions; is nen len to a. 
bore 500, O00 ducats a year. T 
own people to receive theſe revenues, w 

to live magnificently, and like princes, and ſo they con- 
ume much of it upon the place ; and either bring over 
bete reſt to Utof 
Fo lies. This they moſt commonly do; unleſs ſome great 

| 5 occaſion, which falls ae but very ſeldom; ſhould oblige = 
them to call for it all. Tt is out of theſe lands that they 

_Uſfign thoſe rewards to ſuch as they encourage to ad- 
venture on deſperate attempts, which was mentioned 

ar merly. If any prince that engages in war with them, 

0 is making preparations for invading their eountry, they 

; 8 2 and make his country the ſeat of the 
war; for they do not willingly ſuffer any war to break 

| i upon their iſland; and if that ſhould happen, they 
would only defend themſelves by their own people; 
+1 but would des at all call for ae ane o en 


27, 


or lend it to that nation in which it 
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"HERE: are e Fans een not 5 in 8 

dicferent parts of the iſland, but even rere | - 

own z ſome worſhipping the ſun, others the moon, or 555 ? 

2 planets: ſome worſhip ſuch men as have been 

| eminent in former: times for virtue, or glory, not only 

as ordinary deities, but as the ſupreme God: yet the 

tio adore one : eternal; inviſible, infinite, abit ee "50 

 henſible Deity; as a being that is far above all our 1 . 

apprehenſions, that is ſpread over the whole univerſe, = 

they call the Father of all, and acknowledge that the 

beginnings, the inereaſe, the progreſs, the viciſſitudes, 

aud the end of all things come only from him; nor do 

BB they offer divine honours to any but to him alone. 4 

And indeed, tho! they differ concerning other things, 1 

yet all agree in this; that they think there is one ſu- x - xl 

preme Being that made and governs the world, Whom : } 

they call in the language of their country, Mithras, =_ 

1 They differ in this, that one thinks the God whom he = 

Vorſhips is this ſupreme Beipg, and another thinks that i 

dus idol is that God; but they all agree in one prin- 9 

ciple, that whateyer is this ſupreme Being, is alſo that w 

great eſſence, to whoſe glory and anja all honours } 
are enn the conſent of all nations. 
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By degrees, they all fll off from — has 
. religion that is moſt in n and is much the beſt; 
and there is no doubt to be made) but that all the' 
others had vaniſhed Iong ago, if it had e een 
that ſome unlucky accidents, fall 7 
adviſing the change of thoſe ſuperſtitious ways of Wor- 
ſhip; theſe have been aſcribed not to chance, but to 
ſomewhat from Heaven; and fo have raiſed in them 
a. fear; that the God; whoſe worlhip:was like to be 
abandoned, has interpoſed: and ee 3 o 
thoſe char defipned it. i357 en ide pie 
After they had heard from ug, anidcovent'ef” 1 5 
Ae the-courſe of kfe, and the miracles of Chriſt," 
and of the wonderful conſtancy of fo many martyrs, 
vhoſe blood that. was ſo willingly offered up by them, 
was the chief occaſiqn of ſpreading their religion over 
a vaſt number of nations; it is not to be imagined how 
inclined they were to receive it. I ſhall not determine 
whether this proceeded from any ſeeret inſpiration of 
God, or whether it was becauſe it ſeemed ſo favour- 
able to that community of goods, which is an opinion 
ſo particular, as well as ſo dear to them; ſinee theß 


5 . 


perceived that Chriſt and his followers lived by that 


rule; and that it was ſtill kept up in ſome communi- 


ties among the ſincereſt fort of Chriſtians. From-\ which 


ſoever of theſe motives i it might be, true it is, that ma- 
ny of them came oyer to our doo and ne" were initia - 


2 1 
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H—— baptiſm,” But as tus df our number 55 
were dead, ſo none of the four that ſurvived, were in 
prieſts orders; therefore we could do no more but 
baptize them; ſo that to our great regret, they could 
not partake of the other ſacraments, that can only be 
adminiſtred by prieſts : but they are inſtructed concern- 
ing them, and long moſt vehemently for them; and 
they were diſputing very much among themſelves, 
whether one that were choſen by them to be a prieſt, 
would not be thereby qualified to do all the things 
that belong to that character, even tho” he had no 
authority derived from the Pope; and they ſeemedd to 
be reſolyed to chooſe ſome for that employment, pe 

they had not done it when I left them, 

. Thoſe among them that have not received our re- 
| ligion, yet do not fright any from it, and uſe none ill 
that goes over to it; ſo that all the while I was there, 
one man was only puniſhed on this occaſion. He being 
newly baptized, did, notwithſtanding all that we could. 
ſay to the contrary, diſpute publicly concerning the 
Chriſtian religion, with more zeal than diſcretion; and 
with ſo much heat, that he not only prefer d our wor- 
ſhip to theirs, but condemned all their rites as profane; 8 
and cried out againſt all that adhered to them, as im- 
pious and ſacrilegious perſons, that were to be damned 
to everlaſting burnings. Upon this he, having preach- | 
ed theſe things often, was ſeized on, and after a trial, 
He was condemned to baniſhment, not for having diſpa- 
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eit wangen, büt fer nus influwing che p 


to ſedition: for this i is one of their antienteſt laws, that 


no man ought to be puniſhed for his religion. At the 
- Eſt conſtitution of their government, Utopus having 
| underſtood, that before his coming among them, the 
old inhabitants had been engaged in great quarrels 


Concerning religion, by which they were ſo broken a- 


mong themſelves, that he found it an eaſy thing to con- 


4 quer them, ſince they did not unite their forces againft | 


him, but every different party in religion fought by 
themſelves: upon that, after he had ſubdu'd them, he 
| made a law that every man might be of what religion 
10 pleaſed, and might endeavour to draw others to it by 
the force of argument, and by amicable and modeſt 


ways, but without bitterneſs againſt thoſe of other opi- 


nions; but that he ought to uſe no other force but that 
of perſuaſion; and was neither to mix reproaches nor 

violence with it; and ſuch nee Oat to be 
condemned to baniſhment or flavery. 


This law- was made by Utopus, not i for pre- 8 


ſerving the public peace, which he ſaw ſuffered much by 
daily contentions and irreconcilable heats in theſe mat- 
ters, but becauſe he thought che intereſt of religion itſelf 
required it. He judged it was not fit to determine any 
thing raſhly in that matter; and ſeemed to doubt 
whether thoſe different forms of religion might not all 


dome from God, who might inſpire men differently, be 
being poſſibly pleaſed with a variety in it: and fo he 


34 9 1 0 0 
thought it was a very indecent and fooliſh thing for any 
man to frighten and threaten other men to believe any | 2 
thing hecauſe it ſeemed true to him; and in caſe that 8 5 | U 
6 


one religion were certainly true, and all the reſt falſe, 
he reckoned that the native farce of truth would break, 
forth at-laſt, and ſhine bright, if it were managed only | SY 
by the ſtrength of argument, and with a winning gentle- „ „ 
n- neſs; v eas if ſuch matters. were carried on by vio- | ET | 
nt lence and tumults, then, as the wickedeſt ſort of men is 
alway the molt obſtinate, ſo the holieſt and beſt religion | 
in the world might be overlaid with ſo much fooliſh 
ſuperſtition, that it would be quite choaked with it, as 
corn is with briars and thorns; therefore he left, men 
wholly-to their liberty in this matter, that they might x, 
be free to believe as they ſhould ſee cauſe; only he 1 
made a ſolemn and ſevere law againſt ſuch as ſhould ſq _ 
far degenerate from the dignity of human nature, as tg BH 
think that our ſouls died with our bodies, or that the f 
world was governed by chance, without a wiſe over · ru · 1 
ling providence: for they did all formerly believe that \ | 
there was a ſtate of rewards and puniſhments to the * \WM 
good and bad after this life ; and they look. on thoſe | : > 276 = 
that think otherwiſe, as ſcarce fit to be counted men, - > 
ſince they idegrade fo noble a being as our foul is, and 
reckon it to be no better than a bealt's ; ſo far are they 
from looking on ſuch men as fit for human ſociety, or to 
be eitizens of a well ordered commonwealth ; ſince a 
man of ſuch principles muſt needs, as oft is he dares do 
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ie, deſpile all their laws-und eaſtems: for there is bc 


doubt to be made; that a man who is afraid of nothing: 
but the law, and apprehends nothing after death, will 

not ſtand to break chrough all the laws of his country, 
either by fraud or force, that ſo he may ſatisfy his ap- 
petites. They never raiſe any that hold theſe maxims, 

either ta honours or offices, for employ them. in any 
publie truſt, but deſpiſe them, as men of baſe and ſor- 
did minds: yet they do not puniſh them, becauſe they 
lay this down for a ground, that a man cannot make 
himſelf believe any thing he pleaſes; nor do they drive 
any to diſſemble their. thoughts by threatnings, ſo 


that men are not tempted to lie or diſguiſe their opi- 


nions among them; which being a ſort of fraud, is 
abhorred by the Utopians : they take indeed care that 
they may not argue for theſe; opinions, eſpecially be- 
fore the common people: but they do ſuffer, and even 
encourage them to diſpute concerning them in private 
with their prieſts, and other grave men, being conſi- 
dent that they will be cured of thoſe mad opinions, 


by having reaſon laid before them. There are many a- 


mong them that run far to the other extreme, - tho? . 
it is neither thought an ill nor unreaſonable opinion, 
and therefore is not at all diſcouraged. They think 
that the ſouls of beaſts are immortal, tho far inferior 


to the dignity of the human ſoul, and not capable of ſo 


great a happineſs, They are almoſt all of them very 
firmly perſuaded, that W men * de W * 


to all that are ſick, yet they lament no mans death, 


except they ſee him part with life uneaſy, and as if 
he were forced to it; for they look on this as a very ill 
preſage, as if the ſoul being conſcious to itſelf of guilt, 


and quite hopleſs, were afraid to die, from ſome ſecret 


hints of approaching miſery, They think that ſuch a 


man's appearance before God, cannot be acceptable 


to him, who being called on, does not go out chear-: 
fully, but i is backward and unwilling, and is, as it were, 


dragged to it. T hey are ſtruck with horror, when they 
ſee any die in this manner, and carry them out in ſi- 
lence, and with ſorrow, and praying God that he would 


| be merciful to the errors of the departed ſoul, they lay | 
the body in the ground: but when any die chearfully, 
and full of hope, they do not moum for them, but 


ſing hymns when they carry out their bodies, and com- 
mending their ſouls very earneſtly to God, in ſuch a 
manner, that their whole behaviour is rather grave 

than ſad, they burn their body, and ſet up a pillar 
where the pile was made, with an inſcription to the 
honour of ſuch men's memory. And when they come 
from the funeral, they diſcourſe of their good life, and 


worthy ations, but ſpeak of nothing oftner and with more 


pleaſure, than of their ſerenity at their death. They 
think ſuch reſpect paid to the memory of good men, 
is both the greateſt incitement to engage others to fal- 
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by the imperfection of human ſight, they are inviſible. 


to us, yet they are preſent among u. and hear thoſe 


diſcourſes that paſs concerning themſelves,” And they 
think that it docs not agree to he boppinlopldeparted, 


. 4 ſouls, not to be at liberty to be. where they will: nor 
do they imagine them capable of the ingratitude of A | 


deſiring to ſee thoſe friends, with whom they lived on 
earth in the ſtricteſt bonds of love and kindneſs: and 


| they judge, that ſuch good principles, as all other good 15 


things, are rather increaſed than leſſened in good men 
after their death : ſo that they conclude they are {ill a · 


mong the living, and do obſerve all that is ſaid or done 


by them. And they engage in all affairs that they ſer 
about, with ſo much the more aſſurance, truſting to 


their protection; and the opinion that they have of their 


anceſtors being ſtill pens. IS 4 * reſtraint on Gem. 


from all il deſigns.” 


They deſpiſe and laugh at all His Cm =s | 
the other vain and ſuperſtitious ways of divination, that 
are ſo much obſerved among other nations; but they 
have great reverence for ſuch miracles as cannot flow _ 


from any of the powers of nature, and look on them 


as effects and indications of the preſence of the ſupream 
being, of which they ſay many inſtances have occurred 
among them; and that ſometimes their public prayers, _ 


which upon great and dangerous occaſions they have ſo- 
lemnly put up to God, with aſſured confidence of being 


time, but are perpetually employed i in doing ſomewhat, 


9878 . * a * * 
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heard, have! bira/anfircced_in a mingrnline manner) - 
They think the contemplating God in his works, and 


— hen, i very arp pr 


Femme : , 
There are many among than wh upor a motive 8 


1 of religion, neglect learning, and apply themſelves to no 


ſort of ſtudy; nor do they allow themſelves any leiſure- - 


believing that by the good things that a man does he ſe- 


cures to himſelf that happineſs that comes after death. 


Some of theſe viſit the ſick; others mend high-ways, 


eleanſe ditches, or repair bridges, and dig turf, gravel, 
or ſtones. Others fell and cleavetimber, and bring wood, . 
corn, and other neceſſaries, on carts into their towns, Nor 


do theſe only ſerve the public, but they ſerve eren 
private men, more than the ſlaves themſelves do: for if 


there is any where a rough, hard; and ſordid piece of 


work. to be done, from which many are frightened by ' 


the labour and loathſomeneſs of it, if not the deſpair of 


accompliſhing it, they do chearfully, and of their own 


accord, take that to their ſhare ;. and by that means, as 
they eaſe others very much, ſo they afflict themſelves, 


and ſpend their whole life in hard labour: and yet they 
do not value themſelves upon that, nor leſſen other. 


people's credit, that by ſo doing they may raiſe their 
own; but by their ſtooping to ſuch ſervile employ- t 
ments, they are ſo far from being deſpiſed, that they 


are ſo much the more eſteemed by the whole nation. 
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Of theſe there are two ſorts: Some Jive metrie 
end exits; and abſtain from eating avy fort of fleſh 3 
and thus weaning themſelves from all the pleaſures 
of the preſent life, which they account hurtful, theß 
purſue even by the hardeſt and painfulleſt methods poſ- 
ſible, that bleſſedneſs which they hope for hereafter; 
and the nearer they approach to it, they are the more 
chearful and earneſt in their endeavours after it. An- 
other ſort of them is leſs willing to put thendelrede 
much toil, and ſo they prefer a married ſtate to a ſingle 


one; and as they do not deny themſelves the plea- . 


ſure of it, ſo they think the begetting of children is 
a debt which they owe to human nature, and to their 
country; nor do they avoid any pleaſure that does not 
hinder labour; and therefore they eat fleſh ſo much the 
more willingly, becauſe they find themſelves ſo much 
the more able for work by it: the Utopians look up- 


on theſe as the wiſer ſec, but they eſteem the others as 


the holier, They would indeed laugh at any man, that 
upon the principles of reaſon, would prefer an unmar- 
tried ſtate to a married, or a life of labour to an eaſy 
life: but they reverence and admire ſuch as do it upon 
à motive of religion. There is nothing in which they 
are more cautious, than in giving their opinion poſitive · 
ly concerning any ſort of religion. The men that lead 
ſtoſe ſevere lives, are called in the language of their 
country Brutheſkas, which b to thoſe we call _ 
religious orders. re. 


r bur ow, Sue, are only thirteen, in every 
town, one for every temple in it; but when they go to 
war, ſeven of theſe go out with their forces, and ſeven 
others are choſen to ſupply their room in their ab» 
ſence; but theſe enter again upon cheir employment 
when they return; and thoſe who ſerved in their ab- 


| ſence, attend upon the high · prieſt, till vacancies fall 


by death; for there is one that is ſet qver all the reſt, 


| They are choſen by the people as the ober mg. 


85 ſtrates are, by ſuffrages given in ſecret, for preventing 
of factions: and when they are choſen, they are conſe» 
crated by the college of prieſts. The care of all ſacred 


f things, and the worſhip of God, and an inſpection into 


the manners of the people, is committed to them. It is 


a reproach to a man to be ſent for by any of them, or 


to be even ſpoke to in ſecret by them, for that al- 
ways gives ſome ſuſpicions: all that is incumbent on 
them, is only to exhort and admoniſh people; for che 


power of correcting and puniſhing ill men, belongs wholly . 


to the prince, and to the other magiſtrates :/the ſevereſt 
thing that the prieſt does, is the excluding of men that 
are deſperately wicked from joining in their worlbIþz 
there's not any fort of puniſhment chat is more dreads 
ed by them than this, for as it loads them with infa · 
my, ſo it fills them with ſecret horcors, ſuch is their 
reverence to their religion; nor will their bodies be 
Jong exempted from their ſhare of trouble; for if they 
8 5 1 1 


wer 


l . ſatifpihb priefspfike tr wa of er 
repentanoe, they are ſeized on by the ſenate, and puni- 


meld for their impiety. The breeding of the youth be- 

longs ta the prieſts, yet they do not take ſo much care of 
inſtructing them in letters, as. of ſorming their minds 
and manners aright; and they uſe all poſſible methods 
to infuſe very early in the tender and flexible minds 


of children, ſuch opinions as are both good in them- . 


ſelves, and will be uſeful: to their country: for wheri 
deep impreſſions of theſe things are made at that age, 
they follow men through he whole courſe of their lives, 
and conduce much for the preſerying the peace of the, go- 
vernment, which ſuffers by nothing more than by vices | 
that riſe out of ill opinions. The wives of their prieſts are 


the moſt extraordinary women of the whole country; 
| ſometimes the women themſelves are made prieſts, tho? _ 
that falls out but ſeldom, nor are op but antient wi- 


dive choſen into that order, 


None of the magiſtrates have greater ON paid 5 
them, than is paid the prieſts; and if they ſhould hap- 


pen to commit any crime, they would not be queſtioned 
for it: their puniſhment is left to God, and to their 
own conſcienees: for they do not think it lawful to lay 


hands on any man, how wicked foever he is, that has 


been in a peculiar manner dedicated to God; nor do 
they find any great inconvenience in this,” both becauſe | 


they have ſo few prieſts, and becauſe theſe are choſen | 
with much caution, ſo that it muſt be a very unuſual 
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| ing to/find one who wes merely ae. 
his virtue, and for his being eſteemed a ſingularly good 
man, raiſed up to ſo great à dignity, degenerate into 


| ſuch corruption and vice: and if ſuch a thing ſhould fall 


out, for man is a changeable creature; yet there being 
a ſew prieſts, and theſe having no authority, but that 


| which riſes out of the reſpect that is paid them, nothing 


that is of great conſequence to the public, can noone 
from the indemnity that the prieſts enjoy. . 
They have indeed very few of them, leſt greater | 


numbers ſharing in the ſame honour, might make the 


dignity of that order which they eſteem ſo highly, to 
fink in its reputation: they alſo think it is hard to find 


out many that are of ſuch a pitch of goodneſs, as to be 
equal to that dignity for which they judge that ordinary 
' virtues do not qualify a man ſufficiently : nor are the 


prieſts in greater veneration among them, than they are 
among their/ neighbouring nations, as you may ima- 
gine by that which I think gives occaſion for it. 
When the Utopians engage in a battle, the prieſts 
that ACCOmpany them to the war, kneel down during the 


action, in a place nat far from the field, apparelled in 
their ſacred veſtments: and lifting up their hands to 


heayen, they pray, firſt for peace, and then for victory 
to their own ſide, and particularly that it may be gained 


without the effuſion of much blood on either fide; and 


when, the victory turns to their fide, they run in among 


r inn 
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enemies ſee them, or call to them, aal 25 
= by that means: and ſuch as can come ſd near them as to 
touch their garments, have not only their lives, but 
heir fortunes ſecured to them: it is upon this account | 
chat all the nations round about conſider them ſo much, 
and pay them ſo great reverence, that they have been 
often no leſs able to preſerve their own people from the 
fury of their enemies, than to ſave their enemies from 
their rage: for it has ſometimes fallen out, that when I 
 thar armies have been in diſorder, and forced to | = 
| ſo that their enemies were running upon the ſlaughter | 
| and ſpoil, the prieſts by interpoſing, have ſtop'd the 
| ſhedding of more blood, and have ſeparated them from 
one another; ſo that by their mediation, a peace has 
been concluded on very reaſonable terms; nor is there 
any nation about them ſo fierce, cruel, or barbarous, 
as not to look * their e as dee and invio- 
lable. 4 2 
The feſt PN Fs W 0 of the 
year, is a feſtival: they meaſure their months by the 
| courſe of the moon; and their years by the courſe. of 
the ſun : the firſt Fs, are called in their language the | 
Cynemernes, and the laſt the Trapemernes, which an- 
; ſwers in our language to the feſtival that 1 ; 
ands the ſeaſon. 3s 
They have magnificent ww that are not N 
n built, but are hkewiſe of great reception: which 
is neceſſary, ſince they have fo few of them: they 


* 
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are e lle dark within, which flows not from any error 


in their architecture, but is done on deſign; for their 


prieſts. think that too much light diſfipates the thought, 
and that a more moderate degree of it, both recollects 


the mind, and raiſes devotion. Tho' there are many 
different forms of religion among them, yet all theſe, 
how. various ſoever, agree in the main point, which 
is the worſhipping the divine eſſence; and therefore 
1 is nothing to be {cen or heard in their temples, in 

' which the ſeveral perſuaſions among them may not a- 

gree; for every ſect performs thoſe rites that are pecu · 

liar to it, in their private houſes, nor is their any thing 


in the public worſhip, that contradicts the particular 
ways of thoſe different ſets, There are no images for 


God in their temples, ſo that every one may repreſent 
bim to his thoughts, according to the way of his religi- 
on; nor do they call this one God by any other name, 
but that of Mithras, which, is the common name by 
which they all expreſs the divine eſſence, whatſoever a- 
therwiſe they think it to be; nor are there any prayery - 
among them, but ſuch as every one AIAN Males 

without prejudice to his own opinion, . 
They meet in their temples on the evening ene 
feſtival that concludes a ſeaſon: and not having yet 


* 


broke their faſt, they thank God for their good ſucceſs 


during chat year or month, which is then at an end: 
and the next day, being that which begins the new ſea» 
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happy. progreſs of all their affairs, during that period. 
upon which they then enter, In the feſtival which con- 


cludes the period, before they go to the temple, both 


4 . wives and children fall on their knees before their huſ- 


bands or parents, and confeſs every thing in which they 
have either erred or failed in their duty, and beg par- 


don for it: thus all little diſcontents in families are 


removed, that ſo they may offer up their devotions with 


a a pure and ſerene mind; for they hold it a great impje- 
t to enter upon them with diſturbed thoughts; or when 


they are conſcious to themſelves that they bear hatred 
or anger in their hearts to any perſon; and think that 


they ſhould become liable to ſevere puniſhments, if they 
preſumed to offer ſacrifices without cleanſing their hearts, 
and reconciling all their differences, In the temples, the 
two ſexes are ſeparated, the men go to the right hand, 
and the women to the left; and the males and females 


do all place themſelves before the head, and maſter or 
miſtreſs of that family to which they belang; ſo that 
thoſe who have the goyernment of them at home, may 


ſee their deportment in public. And they intermingle 75 


them ſo, that the younger and the older may be ſet by 


one another; for if the younger ſort were all ſet toG- 
gether, they would perhaps trifle away that time too 


much, in which they ought to beget in themſelves a 

| moſt religious dread of the ſupream being, which is the 
greateſt, and almoſt the only incitement to virtue. 

They offer up no living creature. in ſacrifice, nor do 


b r O1 4 ißt 


they think it ſuitable to the divine being, from whoſe, 
bounty it is that theſe creatures have derived their lives, 
to take pleaſure in their death, or the offering up their 

blood. They burn incenſe, and other ſweet odours, 
and have a great number of wax lights during their 
worſhip; not out of any imagination that ſuch oblati- 
ons can add any thing to the divine nature, for even 
prayers do not that; but as it is a harmleſs and pure 


way of worſhipping God, ſo they think thoſe ſweet ſa- 


vours and lights, together with ſome other ceremonies, 
do, by a ſecret and unaccountable virtue, elevate men's 
ſouls, and inflame them with more. force and chearful- 
neſs during the divine worſhip. ; | 
The people appear all in the temples in hit gar- 
ments; but the prieſt's veſtments are parti-coloured; 
both the work and colours are wonderful: they are 
made of no rich materials, for they are neither embroi- 
10 dered, nor ſet with precious ſtones, but are compoſed of 
the plumes of ſeveral birds, laid together with ſo much 
art, and ſo neatly, that the true value of them is far be- 
yond the coſtlieſt materials. They ſay, that in the or- 
dering and placing thoſe plumes, ſome dark myſteries 
are repreſented, which paſs down among their prieſts in 
a ſecret tradition concerning them; and that they are as 
Hieroglyphics, putting them in mind of the bleſſings that 
they have received from God, and of their duties, both 
to him and to their neighbours, As ſoon as the prieſt 
appears in thoſe ornaments, they all fall poſtrate on the 
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, with ſo much reverence and ſo deep) a ses 


that ſuch as look on cannot but be ſtruck with it, as if 
it were the effect of the appearance of a deity. After 


they have been for ſome time in this poſture, they all 


ſtand up, upon a ſign given by the prieſt, and ſing ſome 


| hymns to the honour of God, ſome muſical inſtruments 
playing all the while. Theſe are quite of another form 
than thoſe that are ufed among us: but, as many of 
them are much ſweeter than ours, ſo others are not to 


be compared to thoſe that we have. Yet in one thing 
they exceed us much, which is, that all their muſic, 
both vocal andinſtrumental, does ſo imitate and expreſs 


the paſſions, and is ſo fitted to the preſent occaſion, 
whether the ſubject. matter of the hymn is chearful, or 
made to appeaſe, or trouble, doleful, or angry; that 
the muſic makes an impreſſion of that which is repreſent- 
ed, by which it enters deep into the hearers, and'does 


very much affect and kindle them. When this is done, 
both prieſts and people offer up very ſolemn prayers to | 


God in a ſet form of words; and theſe are ſo compoſed, 
that whatſoever is pronounced by the whole aſſembly, 
may be likewiſe applied by every man in particular to his 
own condition; in theſe they acknowledge God to be the 
author and governor of the world, and the fountain of 
all the good that they receive; for which they offer up 
their thankſgivings to him; and in particular, they bleſs 
him for his goodneſs in ordering it ſo, that they are born 
under a government that is the * in the world, 
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add are of a i that they hope i 13 the trueſt of 


others: but if they are miſtaken, and if there is either 
a better government, or a religion more acceptable to 
God, they implore his goodneſs to let them know it, ; 


vowing that they reſolve to follow him whitherſoever 
he leads them: but if their government is the beſt, and 


dheir religion the trueſt, then they pray that he may for- 
ty them in it,. and bring all the world, both to the 


fame rules of life, and to the ſame opinions concerni 
himſelf; unleſs, according to the unſearchableneſs of 


his mind, he is pleaſed with a variety of religions. 
Then they pray that God may give them ati eaſy paſ- f 
ſage at laſt to himſelf; not preſuming to ſet limits to 


him, how early or late it ſhould be; but if it may be 


wiſhed for, without derogating 70 his ſupream au- 


thority, they deſire rather to be quickly delivered, and 


to go to God, tho' by the terribleſt ſort of death, than % 


to be detained long from ſeeing him, in the moſt pro- 


Hom courſe of life poſſible. When this prayer is end- 


, they all fall down again upon the ground, and af- 
ra little while they riſe up, and go home to dinner; 
and ſpend the reſt of the 4 in e or military ex- 


| erciſes. 


Thus have 1 deſeribed to you, as particularly as J 


could, the conſtitution of that common- wealth, which 1 
do not only think to be the beſt in the world, but to 
be indeed the only common-wealth that truly Eberle 


that name in 1 other Prey it is vilible, tak * 
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as —_— talk of a common · wealth, overy man Lg ge 


his own wealth; but there, where no man has any pro- 
perty, all men do zealouſly purſue the good of the pub- 
lic: and indeed, it is no wonder to ſee men 20 ſo 


differently, for in other common-wealths, every man 
knows, that unleſs he provides for himſelf, how flou- 
riſhing ſoever the common-wealth may be, he muſt die 


of hunger; ſo that he ſees the neceſſity of preferring 
his own concerns to the public; but in Utopia, where 


every man has a right to every thing, they do all know, 


that if care is taken to keep the public ſtores full, no 


Private man can want any thing ; for among them there 
is no unequal diſtribution, ſo that no man is poor, nor 
in any neceſſity ; ; and tho' no man has any thing, yet 
they are all rich; for what can make a man ſo rich, 
as to lead a "ER and chearful life, free from anxie- 


"ties 5 ; neither apprehending want himſelf, nor vexed | 


with the endleſs complaints of his wife? He is not a- 
raid of the miſery of his children, nor is he contriving 
how to raiſe a portion for his daughters, but is ſecure in 
this, that both he and his wife, his children and grand- 
children, to as many generations as he can fancy, will 
all live, both plentifully and happily, ſince among them 


| there i is no leſs care taken of thoſe who were once 
engaged in labour, but grow afterwards unable to fol- 


low it, chan there is elſewhere for theſe that continue 
ſtill at it. 1 would gladly hear any man compare the 
juſtice chat is among — with that which i is _ all 


| Pp 'F, 0.2.4 FY f 2 7 
ether n nations; among whom, may! periſh, if I ſee any 1 
ching that looks either like juſtice, or equity; for what 
: Juſtice 1 is there in this, that a nobleman, a goldſmith, 5 
or a banquer, or any other man, that either does 1 no- ; 
a thing at all, or at beſt is employed in things that are of 
no uſe to the public, ſhould live in great luxury, and 

5 ſplendor, upon that which i is ſo ill acquired; and a 

mean man, a carter, a ſmith,” or a ploughman, that 
works harder, even than the beaſts themſelves, and i is 
employed in labours that are f neceſſar „that no com- 
mon · weal could hold out an year fo an end without 
them, can yet be able to earn ſo poor 2 livelihood out 

| of! it, and muſt lead ſo miſerable a life i in it, that the 
beats condition i is much better than theirs! For as the 
"beaſts do not work ſo conſtantly, ſo they feed almoſt 
as well, and more pleaſantiy; ;, and have no anxiety 
about that which i is to come, whereas theſe men are 
depreſſed by a barren and fruitleſs employment, and 
are tormented with the apprehenſions of want in their 
old age; ſince that which they get by their daily la- 
hour, does but maintain them at preſent, and is con- 

ſumed as faſt as it comes in; ſo that there is no o- 
ens left them which they can lay up for old age. 

5 not chat government both unjuſt and ungrateful, | 
"ht is ſo prodigal of its favours, to thoſe that are 
called gentlemen, or goldſmiths, or ſuch others that 
are idle, or live either by flattery, or by contriving the 
arts of vain o pleaſure ; ; and on the other hand, takes no 
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35 care of thoſe of a meaner ſort, lech as ploughmen, cbl. 


ers, and ſmiths, without whom i it could not ſubſi it: 
but after the public has been ſerved by them, and that 
they come to be oppreſſed. with age, ſickneſz, and want, 
all their labours and the good, that they have done is 
forgotten; ahd all the recompenſe given them, is, that 
they are left to die in great miſery: and the richer 
ort are often endeavouring to, bring the hire of la- + 
bourets lower, not only by their fraudulent practices, 
but by the laws which they. procure to be made to that 
etfect: ſo that tho it is a thing moſt unjuſt in itſelf, to 

| 45 ſuch ſmall rewards to thoſe Who deſerve ſo well of 

the public, yet they have given theſe bardſhips the name 
and eolour of juſtice, by procuring laws to be made for 
 "regulatng . 

Therefore 1 muſt ny. that as 't 1000 for merey, 
I can have no ther notion of all the other governments 
that I ſee or know, than that they are a conſpiracy of 
the richer ſort, who on pretence of managing the pub - 
lic, do only purſue their private ends, and' deviſe all 
the ways and arts that they gan find out; firſt, that 
they may, without danger, preſerve all that they have 
ſo ill acquired, and then, that they may engage the poor - 
er ſort to toil and labour for them, at as low rates as 
is poſſible, and oppreſs them as much as they pleaſe: 
and if they can but prevail to get theſe contrivances eſta» 
. bliſhed, by the ſhow of public authority, which is con- 3 
" fidered as the repreſentative of the whole Es 
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they are accounted laws : and yet theſe wicked men aft 
ter they have by a moſt inſatiable coyetouſneſo, divided 
that amſong themſelves, with which all the reſt might _ 
have been well ſupplied, are far from that Happineſs, 
3 that is enjoyed among the Utopians: for the uſe as well 
5 as the deſire of money being extinguiſhed, there is much 
- anxiety and great occaſions of miſchief cut off with it: 
and who does not ſee that frauds, thefts, robberies, | 
quarrels, tumults, contentions, editions, murders, 
treacheries, and witcherafts, that are indeed rather pu- 
niſhed than reſtrained by the ſeverities of law; would 
all fall off, if money were not any more valued by the 
world? Men's fears, ſolicitudes, cares, labours, and 
watchinge, would all periſh in the ſame moment, thut 
the value of money did (ink : even poverty itſelf, for the 
relief of which money ſeems moſt neceſſary, would fall, 
if there were no money in the world, And in order to 
the apprehending this aright, take ohe inſtance, = 
 *. Conſider any yeur that has been ſo unfrultful, that 
many thouſarids huve dled of hunger; and yet if at the 
end of that year « ſurvey were made of the granaties'of | 
all the rich men that have hoarded up the corn, it 
Would be found that there was enough among them, 
to have prevented all chat conſumption of men that 
"periſhed in that miſery: and that if it had been diſtri- 
buted among them, none would have felt the terrible 
effects of that ſcarcity ; ſo eaſy a thing would it be to 
{ſupply all the neceſſities of life, if that bleſſed thing eal- 
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I do not doubt . dich! men are ſealible of this, — 


chat they know, well, how much a greater happineſs s it 


were to; want nothing that were. neceſſary, than to a- 
bound in many ſuperfuities; and to be reſcued out of ſo 
much miſery, than to abound with ſo much wealth: 
and I cannot think but the ſenſe of every man's inte- 
reſt, and the authority of Chriſt's commands,” who as 
he was infinitely wiſe, and ſo knew what was beſt, ſo 
was no leſs good in diſcoyering it to us, would have 
drawn all the world over to the laws of the Utopians, if 
pride, that plague of human nature, that is the ſource of 
ſo much miſery, did not hinder it; which does not mea- 
ſure happineſs ſo much by its own conveniences, as b 
the miſeries of others; and would not be ſatisfied wi 
being thought a goddeſs, if none were left that were. 
miſerable, over whom ſhe might i inſult ; and. thinks its 
own happineſs ſhines the brighter, by comparing it with 4 
the misfortunes of other perſons; that ſo by diſplaying 
its own wealth, they may feel their poverty the more 
ſenſibly. This is that infernal ſerpent that creeps into 
- the breaſts of mortals, and poſſeſſes them too much to 
be eaſily drawn out: and therefore I am glad that the 
- Utopians have fallen upon this form of government, in 
which I wiſh that all the world could be ſo wiſe as to ĩ- 
miu them: for they have indeed laid denn ſuch 
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| Kkeme and Fondation of pbliey; what asr nee 
p under it, ſo it is like to be of great contituance?: ro 1150 
they Having rooted out of the minds of their people, M 
| the ſeeds, both of ambition and faction, there i is no dan- 
44 ger of any commotions at home: which alone has been 
the ruin of 'many ſtares, that ſeemed otherwiſe to bo 
well ſecured; but as long as they live in peace at home, 
and are governed by ſuch. good laws, the envy of all 
their neighbouring princes, who have often attempted 
their ruin, but in vain, will never be able to put their 
. Ne into any commotion or diſorder. 
| When Raphael had thus made an 5 of ſpeaking, | 
tho? many things occurred to me, both concerning the 
manners and laws of that people, that ſeemed very ab- 
| ſurd, as well in their way of making war, as in their noti- 
ons of reli gion, and divine matters; together with ſeve- 
ral other particulars, but chiefly that which ſeemed 
the foundation of all the reſt, their living in common, 
| without any uſe of money, by which all nobility, mag- 
' nificence, ſplendour and majeſty ; which, according to 
the common opinion, ate the true ornaments of a nation, 
would be quite taken away; yet ſince I perceived that 
Raphael was weary, and I was not ſure whether he 
could eaſily bear contradiction in theſe matters, remem- 
> bring that he had taken notice of ſome, who ſeemed to 
think that they were bound in honour for ſupporting 
| the credit of their own wiſdom, to find out ſome matter 
of cenſure in all other men's inventions, beſides their 
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| own; therefore, I only commend, C 
aud the account he had giyen of it in general; and ſo 
faking him by the hand, I carried him to ſupper, and 


ed their foullintidey__ 


told him I would find out ſome other time for examining 
that matter more particularly, and for diſcourſing more 
copiouſly conterning it; for which' I wiſh I may find a * 
good opportunity. In the mean while, tho” I cannot 


perfectly agree to every thing that was related by 


Raphael, yet there are many thin gs in the common - 
wealth of Utopia, that I rather wiſh than hope to ſee fol- 
lowed i in our governments; tho' it muſt be confeſſed, | 


that he is both a very learned man, LENO 5 
eng e | | 
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